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66 Ta sist all they do,” said 
a sight-seer at the break- 
up of the evening parade. 
at one of our army posts. “How 
much,” she went on, “how much 
it must cost the Government to keep 
them in such idleness.” 

She was speaking of the soldiers. 

“Chey work only one hour in 
twenty-four,” said a noted man at 
a peace conference recently in one 
of our great cities. 

He, too, referred to our soldiers. 

These spoke the view held by the 
great bulk of our countrymen, 
across whose sight and thoughts 
soldiers now and then on gala days 
like rare birds of plumage flit. 

Two classes, women and soldiers, 
both doing far more work than the 
average man, our people lightly yet 
persistently regard as non-workers, 
relieved somehow by an_ unequal 
fate. from the hardship of labor 
which others must bear. This luck, 
as they look at ii, in women they 
half forgive; in soldiers not at all. 

With respect to the latter, just 
now this idea and feeling are the 
more strange because but recently 
in the Spanish-American war thou- 
sands of our people who were then 
for a time soldiers, but who now 
seemingly hold the common view 
that the soldier’s is an idle and 
trifling life, filled the land with the 
tale of their own soldier hardship, 
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toil and labor, harrowing the hearts 
of fathers, mothers and sweethearts 
who for their relief drew sweat of 
blood from those unhappy officials, 
the President and Secretary of War, 
upon whom fell the duty of provid- 
ing more fully than usual for just 
a little for the nation’s defense. It 
is strange, again, because we still 
hear the echoes through the land of 
the wail and plaint.that went forth 
from some of the National Guard 
after they had attended the recent 
great army maneuvres and had done 
for a little time the work that falls 
to soldiers all the time. 

Soldiering is a profession—noth- 
ing less. Indeed, besides the bare 
knowledge and. practice of arms, it 
is made up of knowledge and prac- 
tice from many professions. It is 
labor, law, sanitation, accounting, 
machinery, what-not. Electricity 
elsewhere a profession, becomes an 
adjunct to arms. That the soldier 
of our standing army in any crisis. 
has not known his immediate busi- 
ness, has not been the experience of 
the American people. That he has. 
known it could have been due to 
but one thing—work—as to work 
alone is due knowledge in any pro- 
fession; and our soldier in uniform, 
from this we may fairly argue, not 
less than his brother in plain clothes, 
though differently, yet works. 

Now, what is work depends upon 
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the point of view, experience and 
habit of him who may have the say. 
To the farmer it is not work unless 
the sun beat upon labor in the fields ; 
to the city man not unless life be 


harried and beset, the senses 
stunned, with -the thousand noises, 
hurry and worry of great human 
Swarms; to the railroad man, not 
unless the ear be filled with the 
shriek and din and roar of rushing 
trains; to the machinist, not unless 
the worker be begrimed all day 
with grease and smut, and we all 
know the queer view of the man 
who saw no labor in carrying bricks 
to the top of a ladder for a brick- 
layer above “who did all the work.” 
Under like variety of opinion, the 
soldier, whose work differs widely 
and essentially from that of all his 
countrymen, made up as it is of a 
thousand and one small duties, 
never a single, uniform one—the 
soldier in the end comes to be mis- 
judged by all, put down by all as 
a trifler, a man who works only one 


hour in twenty-four, and whom it 
costs his country much money to 
maintain in idleness. Or, perhaps 
this view comes from ignorance. In 
the great mass of the public, our lit- 
tle army, in quiet and retirement, is 
lost, unknown, unseen except when 
now and then it is called forth to 
sparkle at some public function, 
show or parade, or when its mem- 
bers, released for a time from mili- 
tary restraint, go forth from their 
usual routine for a bit of recreation. 
These past, the soldier disappears 
again. Yet from so little, this sur- 
face show, this hour, he is judged 
as to the seriousness and purpose 
of his life by the great bulk of his 
countrymen, and, of course, © mis- 
judged. 

Or perhaps again it comes from 
narrowness. The great American 
public knows and appreciates but 
one thing, commercialism, money- 
making. Naught else appeals to it 
or stands for anything. The soldier 
is neither a producer or a money- 
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getter. His duty is other, to pre- 
serve, to maintain, and his profes- 
sion even when it is seen to be busy, 
laborious, is, because not commer- 
cial nor money-getting, still con- 
temptuously regarded by the people 
as idle, trifling, unworthy. 

And whatever its cause, the effects 
of this mistaken and unjust view 
has been to lay upon the soldier a 
great lot of work, endless work, 
work which, while it forms no 
proper part of-a soldier’s duty, has 
nothing to do with his military 
training and constitutes in fact a 
most serious obstacle thereto, has 
yet always consumed his best time 
and effort. Thus: Not regarding 
drill and military exercise as in any 
sense work, the American public 
has ever been willing and ready, not 
to say determined, to see put upon 
its soldiers, somehow, something 
which it does regard as work, un- 
military occupation by which sort 
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alone the public can bring itself to 
think that the soldier is doing some- 
thing. In this opinion Congress 
and the country, by refusing the 
means or the organization necessary 
otherwise to accomplish the work, 
have made it necessary for the sol- 
dier to do a great variety of things, 
such as to locate and build his 
posts, clean and beautify them, 
make gardens, streets, roads, walks 
and drives, transport supplies and 
be carpenter, saddler, plumber, 
biacksmith, engineer, teamster and 
what-not, to do all which means the 
neglect and outcrowding, often en- 
tirely, of that which is essentially 
and properly the work of soldiers, 
military training and preparation for 
war. As no other nation feels thus 
toward its soldiers, so no other so 
turns them from the purpose for 
which they are maintained. 

Four years ago, while the world 
yet dreamt nothing of the wonderful 
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Soldiers building a “‘crib’’ bridge in Mindanao. 
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war which Japan has since waged 
against Russia, the writer visited a 
Japanese garrison at home. He 
found a regiment at drill upon the 
field and a handful of soidiers at 
common work about the post. Com- 
ing recently into one of our own 
great army posts, he found a regi- 
ment at work about the post and a 
handful of soldiers at drill upon 
the field. Of the former system we 
have seen the results; of the latter 
we may guess them. 

This unmilitary work, together 
with that which is legitimately and 
truly military and incident to his 
service and training, has never al- 
lowed our soldier to be idle, and es- 
pecially to-day, since the vast in- 
crease of military science in recent 
years, it makes and keeps him a 
busy man. Gold lace, flashing arms, 
the tramp of many feet, the thun- 
der of hoof and gun, the blare of 
bugle, the floating flag, even the 
happy and numerous “jags,” are not 
his life, not the criteria by which to 
judge him, but his daily routine of 
work, obedience and discipline, nay, 


even his very time of apparently 
idle waiting, for, as to the last, 
that “They also serve who only 
stand and wait” is especially true of 
soldiers. To wait with equanimity 
upon the will of another is the high- 
est test of discipline, obedience and 
submission, without which a soldier 
is no soldier. It is a training for 
war which ranks with the best drill 
and practical military instruction, 
for in actual operations, waiting, 
necessary and unavoidable, con- 
sumes more nerve and tissue, wears 
more upon men than the most vio- 
lent, straining and prolonged exer- 
tion of campaign or battle. To 
learn to do it is, therefore, as much 
a part of the duty and preparation 
of the soldier for war as learning to 
make distinction is a part of the 
training of the lawyer or debate of 
the legislator or advocate. It is 
training, and so, for the _ soldier, 
work. The nation has memory still, 
no doubt, of what it lost in men, 
money and national standing in a 
great crisis by those who had not 
learned this lesson, but cried ever 
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impa- 
On to 


with puerile, inexperienced 
tience: “On to Richmond! 
Richmond!” 

Of the amount and variety of the 
soldier’s occupation we can really 
know them only from living with 


him. But recently the writer has 
worked with the same soldiers on 
guard day and night against a 
treacherous enemy, camping, march- 
ing and fighting, surveying and 
building roads, building bridges of 
iron and wood, logging, building 
and operating sawmills, quarrying, 
erecting barracks and _ quarters, 
building ships’ docks, raising 
sunken steamers, building and oper- 
ating telegraph lines, establishing 
and running government—a dozen 
businesses and professions at once. 
It was done in the tropics, nor was 
it necessary or ever thought of for 


the soldier as for the civilian labor- 
ing under no whit worse conditions 
at Panama, to beguile time and take 
from labor its stern aspect by pro- 
viding at public expense fine means 
of sport, baseball, golf, billiards, 
reading rooms and pleasant clubs. 

In the soldier’s routine life there 
is an elaborate system of theoretical 
and practical work which covers 
every day of the year, Sundays and 
legal holidays alone excepted, and 
reaches every officer and man in 
every branch of the military service. 
Here it is: 

A post school for enlisted men at 
every military post. 

A post school for battalion non- 
commissioned officers at every mili- 
tary post. 

A post school for officers at every 
military post. 
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The Military Academy at West 
Point. 

The Artillery School. 

The School of Submarine Defense. 

The School of Application for 
Cavalry and Artillery. 

The Army Medical School. 

The Signal School. 

The Infantry and Cavalry School. 

The Staff College. 

The War College. 

The Cooks’ School. 

The Bakers’ School. 

The ¥Farriers’ School. 

To these add the Field Artillery, 
which as a whole is made and de- 
clared a continuous school of appli- 
cation for every man therein. In 
connection with the Signal Corps 
and coast defense besides, electrical 
instruction is made so complete and 
thorough as to render these services 
practical schools for electricians. 

Altogether the school system cov- 
ers everything from horse-grooming 
and kitchen scullery to higher engi- 
neering and the Monroe Doctrine. 
He who has nnished his school days 


looks with a shudder upon the list, 
and the brightest young civilian ac- 
customed to think of the soldier’s 
as an idle, easy, irresponsible life, 


finds himself on coming into the 
army utterly taken aback at the ar- 
ray of work laid out for him, and 
startled at the prospect of being 
“found” (deficient) on his very first 
examination and having that fact 
made of record against him for pos- 
terity. The system speaks work. It 
says plainly, “Learn or leave,” and 
every proposition of excusé from it 
is heard with so much questioning 
and contempt, and relief therefrom 
is made so difficult that performance 
is easier, more pleasant, and the 
general result. 

Whatever, then, it may once have 
been, the army is now required to 
be studious. But not studious alone. 
All theory, except perhaps the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, is put into immediate 
practice by actual work and practi- 
cal training. For this, to accord 
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with the military boast of action 
and the soldier idea that action is 
the finest thing in nature and the 
first quality of the soldier, seven 
months, the bulk of the twelve, are 
set apart. Under this system, while 
the bad may not be made good, the 
good are undoubtedly made better.. 
The non-commissioned officers, dis- 
ciplined and trained by drill and 
made responsible by service, have 
generally their value thereby so in- 
creased in the business world that 
the military service often cannot 
compete with civil life in the prices 
it can pay to hold them to itself. 
The coast defense especially thus. 
trains its non-commissioned officers 
to its own loss. A man, indeed, may 
come into the service unacquainted 
with labor; he learns it; with soft 
hands; they are hardened; ignorant 
of the use of the pick, the axe and 
the shovel; he goes out not so. He 
learns that these, no less than the 
sword, the musket and the bayonet 
are and almost have been the arms. 
of the soldier. 

The evidences of the soldier’s 
work are not wanting to him who 
is willing to see them. All over his. 
country, in the great West especial- 
ly, there are thousands of miles of 
high-road that were originally laid 
out and made by the soldier, and to- 
day in use by his countrymen with 
no thought, be it not a sneer, for 
him who broke the way. lhe roads 
which he has opened, stretched out, 
would doubtless twice span _ this 
continent. The opening, making 
safe and the giving of the whole 
West to civilization, are in no small 
part his work. In whatever of civili- 
zation has passed to the Indians he 
has been an important factor, and 
inthe location of the earlier trans- 
continental railroads he was a cen- 
tral figure. 

‘these are a few of his labors. 
Their stupendousness does _ not 
speak of idleness, but of faithful 
work and patience withal. Yet, in 
general, his work has veen done in 
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remote places, out of men’s sight, 
and his labors have not been re- 
corded. He has raised monuments 
to his own zeal, industry and faith- 
fulness, but, undedicated and unin- 
scribed, they stand unrecognized. 
If his past, when looked at fairly, 
cannot be found idle, his present is 
assuredly busy. Wherever he ap- 
pears to-day, in Alaska, in Cuba, in 
the Philippines, he is still at labor. 
By cable and telegraph he _ has 
brought Alaska to our door, and has 
bound togeiher as one all the Philip- 
pines. In Alaska alone he has “laid 
enough cable to reach from New- 
foundland to Ireland, and _ built 
enough telegraph line to reach from 
Washington to Texas,” and he lives 
with, keéps and operates them in 
lonely, desolate and dangerous 
places. Soldiers, serving still as 
soldiers, have located, laid out, and, 
by the labor of their own hands un- 
der killing heat, stalking disease, 
the awful cholera, have built in the 


Philippines great roads that are let- 
ting in the light upon their dark 


places. Soldiers have covered the 
islands with a network of telegraph 
lines that are subduing them to 
civilization. While still a soldier, 
our soldier has heen constaple, gov- 
ernor, treasurer, secretary, police- 
man, sanitary officer. Yet his work 
in the Philippines, while greater in 
variety and importance, has hardly 
been greater in bulk than that 
which he is doing here at home. We 
may look at it a bit: 

Guard is a duty which falls to 
him regularly about one day in six, 
and to its continuous duty of the 
day adds a night without sleep. The 
bare suggestion of this is generally 
enough for the civilians. When not 
on guard our soldier rises generally 
about six. and on parade at once 
answers his name, the first duty of 
his day being thus one of responsi- 
bility. Or perhaps he is one of 
the cooks, and has risen to his 
duties two hours ago. As he is his 
own housekeeper, his next duty is 
e 


‘mowing, leveling, 
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to set his home in order, make his 
bed, “sweep under his bunk,” ar- 
range his clothes and equipment. 
Then he cleans up about his bar- 
racks and quarters for the daily in- 
spection, which is sure «oO come. 
Then breakfast, cooked and served 
by himself or his comrades, is quick- 
ly followed by sick call. Here all 
who claim sickness are examined by 
the surgeon, for, unlike the civilian, 
whether he shall discharge the 
duties of the day is a question not 
for him or his feelings, but for the 
cold judgment of another, the doc- 
tor. Whatever the soldier may 
think, if the doctor says ‘duty,’ 
duty it is. 

Now all who were of the guard 
the day before go forth to the day’s 
labor, “old guard fatigue,” to do the 
thousand and one things that must 
be done, clean and beautity the 
whole post, tree-planting, lawn- 
sweeping, dig- 
ging, walk .and_ street making, 
white-washing, hauling, the police 
of stables, barracks, corrals, yards, 
the handling, cleaning and moving 
of the vast stores of the Quarter- 
master, Commissary and Ordnance 
departments. In these labors is en- 
gaged the whole day in general one- 
sixth of the entire garrison. The 
business of home-keeping and house- 
keeping, by itself costing millions 
in other departments of the Govern- 
ment, is in-the army done by the 
soldier. Another sixth, the guard, 
with elaborate preparation of dress 
and equipment, is st the formal 
ceremony and minute inspection at 
guard mount placed upon the duty 
of guard for the next twenty-four 
hours. More than a third sixth is 
cut out for teamsters, storekeepers, 
special laborers, salesmen, carpen- 
ters, plumbers, blacksmiths, tinners, 
saddlers, etc., necessary in the vari- 
ous supply departments, the Quar- 
termaster’s, Commissary and Ord- 
nance; for clerks, messengers, etc., 
for various offices, with even gard- 
eners for the cultivation of vege- 
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tables, as required: by law and the 
“necessity of the case. This is the 
“extra and special duty” detail, a 
contingent so great that from coin- 
manders responsible for drill, year 
in and year out from time immemor- 
ial, has been heard the wail that 
their commands are thereby so de- 
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lic view that drill and military exer- 
cise are no work, and by refusing 
other means, has steadily continued 
the policy of driving the soldier 
from his proper into this unprofes- 
sional work. It is a mistake whose 
fruits will be the greater, now that 
military science, making such 
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Cavalrymen exercising horses. 


pleted that proper military instruc- 
tion is rendered impossible. Just 
and true, the complaint has yet ever 
been fruitless. Military authority 
cannot mend the conditions, for the 
work must be done, and Congress 
will not mend them, for down to 
date it has shared‘the common pub- 


mighty strides, demands the  sol- 
dier’s whole attention. 

These three, then, the guard, the 
old guard fatigue and the extra and 
special duty details, take more than 
one-half of the entire command to 
duties that are regular, steady, con- 
fining work all day, and in case of 
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the guard all night, too. The bal- 
ance? What of it? Military duty, 
the schools, drills, parades, inspec- 
tions, field work, the care of thei: 
costly and delicate modern dress 
and equipments, rifles, great guns, 
field and machine guns, sea coast 
uefenses, the neglect of which 
means the sure and easy loss of mil- 
lions. Of the schools and military 
occupations we have already spoken 
—though of the latter hopelessly, 
because of the outside public view 
that they are mere trifling and un- 
worthy, not pay-earning, real work. 
As to the care of arms and equip- 
ment, the average civilian will think 
it a small matter.. He is mistaken. 
These are now so fine, so delicate 
and so costly that sure deterioration 
and great loss come upon the least 
use that is not closely followed by 
thorough care. After the drill, then, 
when show, parade and glory are 
over, comes still work for the sol- 
dier. He must “clean up” before 


inspection and after, for reviews and 


after parades. His last military duty 
has its sure aftermath of work, the 
more unattractive after the blood- 
stirring part is past. 

In the seacoast artillery the labor 
alone of preserving the great, costly, 
complicated and delicately adjusted 
guns and the machinery used in 
gun-handling, has been’ so heavy 
that twice already the force at hand 
has, by Congress, been found in- 
adequate and increased, yet to-day 
this duty is still so onerous, so ex- 
acting, that much difficulty is ex- 
perienced in keeping up this branch 
of the service. Men are unwilling 
to do the hard work that it carries 
with it. The field-artilleryman must 
do but little less in the care of his 
modern fine field guns, wagons, 
harness, arms and equipments; he 
must groom, feed, stable, train, and 
at seasons even exercise and refresh 
his horse. Close to him comes the 
cavalryman with duties hardly less 
occupying. 

Oi the infantryman, whose arms 
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and equipments are fewer and sim- 
pler, less manual labor is ordinarily 
required, but therefor he makes up 
when rifle-ranges, barracks and 
quarters, roads, telegraph lines, for- 
tifications, trenches, are to be made, 
whether in field or in garrison. This 
is “special fatigue,” the unusual yet 
usual work of soldiers, somehow less 
grinding to them, perhaps, because 
not of routine, but hardly less cer- 
tain, and certainly no less laborious, 
than “old guard fatigue” and “ex- 
tra and special duty.” Of late years 
it has been their steady lot, especial- 
ly over the seas, where it has often 
completely shut out every form of 
military work for long periods. The 
author can never forget the pathetic 
vurst of cheering and joy with 
which his own regiment greeted the 
sound of the first drifl call they had 
heard after a.long year of painful 
and exhausting “special tatigue”’ 
upon a great road in tropical Minda- 
nao. 

Such is the soldier’s work an 
duty. More than any other he is 
under supervision, is checked and 
held to responsibility in its dis- 
charge. For him no labor unions 
nor eight-hour day, no strikes nor 
ultimata. Roll calls and inspections 
spread over all his day and half 
his night. His sleep is even a mat- 
ter of responsibility. He is required 
and seen to be in bed at I1 p. m., 
and other “checks” may keep him 
there. The variety of his work, the 
multiplicity of its detail, the - pro- 
longed hours during which he must 
hold himself in readiness for any 
duty, are the trying and tissue-con- 
suming features of his life. The 
mere holding of oneself in readiness 
twelve of the twenty-four hours is 
no whit less, nay, is far more labori- 
ous than actual work of eight. To 
be snatched all day from one thing 
to another, from drill to a bucksaw, 
from bucksaw to dress parade, from 
dress parade to street cleaning or 
the swill cart, more wracks the 
nerves and tears the soul of men 
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than swinging the axe or following 
the plow from sun to sun. Try it. 
No form of occupation is worthier 
the name of work. 

The unfair mental attitude of the 
public, the ill-concealed contempt of 
the soldier and his profession, have 
yet not withered the. soldier’s zeal. 
Zeal means work, effort, and the 
age’s spirit of industry is with the 
soldier no less than the civilian. For 
the one, the spur of glory; for the 
other, of gain. 

In his life and duty let me return 
to emphasize that feature which, in 
the eye of the average American, 
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makes work doubly laborious. I 
mean discipline, responsibility. 
There seems little doubt that of all 
civilized men the American is the 
most self-willed and lawless. For 
him to labor under discipline, under 
responsibility, is to labor twice. Of 
this breed and nature is our soldier. 
Let it then, at least in the minds of 
his countrymen, go down to _ his 
credit that his work, whatever it be, 
much or little, is in its last detail 
done under a discipline, a responsi- 
bility, that to the average civilian 
would make it ‘the heaviest 
labor. 


LOVE RULES THE EARTH 





BY RUTH STERRY 


Love rules the world, and though in every heart 
Doth bound the charm, it is a thing apart; 
It lightens labor, bursts our gyves of pain, 
Its coming teaches age to smile again— 
Love rules the world! 


Love rules the world, in every land and clime 
It fills the days with glory half sublime; 
Lifts from our lids the scales and dark of clay, 
A flash of summer in our wintry day— 

Love rules the world! 


Love rules the world, though seas our visions bar 

Love takes our soundings for us from afar; 

Adds all the rarer essences we know, 

Like dazzling sea-rim o’er a glint of snow— 
Love rules the world! 


Love rules the world, and when it fills the heart 

We scarce feel poignant pain or cruel smart; 

O wondrous glasses given to the world! 

© glorious banner on far outposts furled! 
Love rules the world! 
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BY VIRGINIA GARLAND 


HERE is an_ underflowing 
warmth of blood which Na- 
ture’s obeying ones, the wild 

creatures, reach and enjoy under 
the biting wind, the bitter cold, the 
rain-grey sky. 

There are few who can stand as 
cold as we in our humanity. 

When a human soul can arouse 
this same intense responsiveness to 
the great, free sky, whether it be 
heavy, pressing with clouds, balmy 
and blue, high and wind-swept, or 
low and snow filled—can stir this 
same adaptability to elemental 
forces—he walks abroad with Na- 
ture, stimulated, fed, enwrapt with 
the Love-Vesire which keeps the 
Living-Alive and permeates the 
Living-Dead. 

Rainy days, shut in from the 
Open, fill us with gloom. What of 
the day in the rain? Have you one 
such day? To every living thing it 
speaks ; stirring, calling, summoning. 

Are you Living? 

Drink in—the fog, the mist, the 
rain! Fill the dry hollows of your 
lungs with it! Absorb this moist- 
ure; lave your withered bodies in it. 
Drink of this Youth, this Rejuvena- 
tion, this “Cup of Cold Water” held 
to thirsty lips! 

Watch the winter trees, leafless, 
dry, swaying happily in the damp 
breeze. Or watch them, storm- 
beaten, bending and rising, crossing 
and turning; supple to resist, branch 
and trunk responding, counter- 
swinging, playing back to the storm. 
And when the cold has crept closer, 
the fierceness of winter has touched 
them to the quick, see with what 
hardy patience they wait the com- 
passionate, white, enfolding warmth 


of the snow. The ways of Man are 
not the ways of those who under- 
stand. Teach us, wide, grey sky! 

Go into the wet woods; these 
plants and trees that look to unsee- 
ing eyes so barren, so dead, are in 
truth singing, thrilling, absorbing 
and communing with Life much 
more than you who stand wonder- 
ing and blind. 

it is only at rare intervals that 
a man walks who knows Nature 
vitally, who is in touch with the 
Cosmic Whole as fully as the grass 
in the fields. 

There is nothing out of doors in 
tnis cold winter rain uncomfortably 
wet or bedraggled ; can we not stand 
in this same serenity? Out of your 
houses, you who are ailing, you who 
have starved yourself of the essen- 
tials of Life, you who have missed 
your heritage! Is there nowhere 
in the immensity of this vast, benefi- 
cent Space an answer to our call- 
ing; is there nowhere for human 
souls the Electric Touch that will 
give to us returning vitality as it 
is given to bare branches? Our 
prayers are for baubles; our efforts 
for worthless wealth; the sky has 
not heard our prayers; the rain does 
not know our voice. 

Could we bear unabashed the 
ungering of the rain, what grace 
of composure would fall upon us. 
Could*we stand unflinching in the 
strong sunlight our beauty would 
need no housing to shadow its dis- 
crepancies. Could it be measured 
out to us, the same quota of breath 
which thrills the storm exercised, 
our strength would suffice to build 
upon. 

Out in the open, you who pine 
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in life; forget your windows, you 
who shut out God! Uncover the 
roofs whereunder you cower! Stir 
up the poor, paltry life of you; get 
down beside this tiny blade of 
grass; pray that you may learn a 
part of its story; the sweet, clean 
evolving, expressionful story that 
has missed so many dull, un- 
heeding human ears! Hark! The 
rain beats on your face! 

Hiave you never seen the mossy 
tangles of the wood, wet and bloom- 
ing? Have you never seen the mil- 
lion moss flowers spring erect in 
emerald file upon file; have you 
never seen the fern fronds bending, 
stretching, uncyrling, thankful in 
the moisture; have you _ never 
listened to the tones that emanate 
from a tree played upon by the 
rain? The chords deepen as the 
waving branches move, sway, widen 
—the tripping fall on bark and twig 
send an _ opening thrill to tight- 
closed leaf buds. Even this bed of 
dead leaves underneath is not in- 
sensate, but in the wet woods goes 
heartily to an Earth Change. 

There is no death, as we know 
death, among these rain washed 
ones. Would we were as clean! 
What does it say to them, the Voice 
of the Rain? What secret know- 
ledge it teaches! 

Do you know its Voice only as 
a menace to your covering? Can 
you not better your raiment? ‘That 
garment is corrupt; its strands are 
rotten which will not bear the 
splash of a rain drop. 

Painted and paltry, ragged and 
flimsy are you, whose innate 
strength is belittled, whose raiment 
is frail under the rain. 

Find your own; this rain storm is 
yours; yours to thrill under, to per- 
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ceive, to control, to put yourself in 
harmony with. 

Does the dampness of the atmos- 
phere penetrate unwelcome to your 
heart; do you draw your garments 
shiveringly about you? Oh, to be 
pitied, if you have never felt the joy- 
ous sting of the wind-whipped rain 
in your face, or throbbed, warm- 
blooded, in a steaming rain bath. 
You have missed the Elixir, the es- 
sence of Life; you live on dregs and 
lees. You are not a living, drinking, 
blooming thing; you are a_ thing 
which stands shivering, cold, uncov- 
ered, afraid—afraid of Life and the 
Rain. 


K *K * * 


Had the Beauty of the Earth no 
trying contrasts, no meanness, no 
meagreness to foil its lavishness; 
no shadows to wipe out its strong 
lights; no flaying aridity; no tor- 
turing heat or cold, our hearts would 
beat but tamely, would cease. For 
it is the ceasing ones who smile and 
smile; who know no storms, no high 
wreckage, no utter desolation. 

The Wise Earth! She does not 
always smile. She is Living! Oh, 
live with Her! Lose the poor little 
dignity of your prating brains. One 
day you will prate no more. Shriek 
aloud with the divine Madness of 
her winds; croon your foolish songs 
with her babbling brooks, or keep 
the awful muteness of her terrible 
Silences. Then shall her Calm, her ~ 
Saneness, the Great Peace, descend 
upon you. 

What are you, Man? Look at 
your skull lying there. The grass 
grows through the sockets of your 
eyeballs. Are you greater than this 
Earth which slowly grinds you into 
itself? When you are, speak! 

















A fine specimen of chrysanthemum, nearly six inches across. 


THE JAPANESE ART OF 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 





BY CHARLES LORRIMER 


ROM Haru, which is spring- 

time, round to Haru again, 

Japan is a country of flowers 
and her calendar one perpetual 
stream of festivals celebrating the 
bursting of buds into blossom. The 
Japanese love every growing plant, 
not as we do in direct ratio to the 
price of its rarer varieties set out 
in the shops, but sincerely and de- 
votedly. Flowers are a source of 
continual and unending joy to this 


dainty people; their worship an 
everlasting outlet for the artistic 
and poetic appreciation of the beau- 
tiful which bubbles up like a peren- 
nial spring in their nature. Bet- 
ter, they say, no coats than no 
flowers. 

A common Japanese coolie, a jin- 
ricksha man, for instance, will take 
the little surplus of his wages and 
buy for a few sen a priceless wealth 
of color from some picturesque it- 
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inerant flower seller, as naturally 
as our workmen will spend his earn- 
ings on drink at the nearest saloon. 
Moreover, the coolie gets as much 
quadruple essence of sweetness as 
he can smell in with his exceedingly 
good bargain. In the higher class 
of artisans, every Japanese ivory- 
carver or weaver has beside him as 
he works some little flower which 
he cares for, prunes and loves and 
from which he draws many delicate 
inspirations. 

With us, flowers are relegated to 
the province of women and children 
—most men would scorn to select 
a bouquet. But in Japan there are 
men—professors—who devote long 
lives to the elaborate system of 
flower arrangement which their lov- 
ingly critical taste has evolved. The 
art of arranging flowers is an exact 
science to them, a science governed 
by many carefully defined rules, 
only to be mastered through long 
and patient study. Seven years of 
constant hard work leaves a student 
only moderately proficient. Still, 
they are years full of profit, for 
without this knowledge and experi- 
ence it would be as impossible to 
compose an arrangement of flowers 
which could meet with the approval 
of competent critics as it would be 
to compose a masterpiece of music 
or paint a great picture without pre- 
vious study. For a really fine ar- 
rangement of flowers in a Japanese 
house is a masterpiece also in its 
way, thought out to be in complete 
harmony with its surroundings. 
Even each individual leaf and blos- 
som must be bent into form with in- 
finite care. Mere chance could not 
complete such a result, nor good 
taste alone produce it. 

As no man’s or woman’s education 
is complete without the flower train- 
ing, it follows the Japanese are a 
nation of artists. I once remarked 
to a Japanese friend that a certain 
young lady was not pretty. “You 
are quite right,” he answered me, 
“but she is very clever at flower-ar- 
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rangement,’ thus unconsciously 
proving how highly the talent is 
prized. 

The first question that arises in 
the mind of a Westerner is: “Why 
are there so few flowers in a Japan- 
ese vase? Why but one twig, one 
spray of blossom?” The truth is, 
our tastes are perverted by a jumble 
of color and a mass of branches; we 
require half the rainbow to satisfy 
us, and squash together our blos- 
soms into a gigantic bunch like a 
cabbage. The Japanese, being in- 
nate artists, recognize the value of 
simplicity to produce effects. They 
realize that it is possible to look at 
one beautiful branch, to enjoy one 
delicate tint fully, whereas masses 
and masses of color must leave the 
eye confused just as the long rows 
of statues in an exhibition do. 
They are taught carefully to choose 
an impression, not to grab freely at 
Nature as we do, transplanting her 
bushes and trees bodily until the re- 
sult is quite devoid of meaning. 
They not only place their one beau- 
tiful bloom or plant in perfect rela- 
tion to its surroundings, but they 
suggest a hundred poetic fancies. 

To secure these, their first broad 
principle of flower-arrangement is a 
love for and appreciation of nature 
and a respect for her different 
phases. The flowers which appeal 
to us are the flowers out of season, 
the violets in July, the cherry-blos- 
soms in November. The Japanese, 
however, will never use a flower ex- 
cept in its own appointed time. 

First, when the snow has barely 
left the ground, come the plum blos- 
soms like pale white stars on the 
gnarled brown trees. Soon after a 
hazy calm hushes the air, sounds 
are veiled, and no matter how many 
relapses the season suffers the 
promise of spring may be fulfilled at 
any moment. People are on tip-toe 
with excitement until one bright 
morning the parks and_ gardens 
burst suddenly into fleecy rose 
blushes, and the whole empire is 
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festooned from end to end with 
wreaths of cherry blossoms. June 
brings the wisteria, hanging in gor- 
geous purple tassels over the famous 
lake of Kamaido Temple, and flut- 
tering with a hundred dainty son- 
nets tied on by appreciative visit- 
ors. 

Then follow in rapid succession 
the summer’s foliage, the giant tree 
peonies, azaleas flushing the hills, 
the stately iris filling the valley of 
Hori Kiri with a majestic proces- 
sion of royal beauties, and finally 
the lotus drowsing on old castle and 
temple moats. 

Autumn boasts the glorious chry- 
santhemums, which nowhere in the 
world can be seen in such beauty, 
and, last scene of all, the turning 
leaves, light the mountains with 
bright patches of flame. Each of 
these festivals is a universal holi- 
day. Indeed, it is no unusual thing 
to read that even the Prime Minis- 
ter has taken a four. days’ trip to 
see a certain specially famous maple 
valley. 

The style of bouquet, too, varies 
with the season; in spring it is de- 
signed to look strong and sturdy to 
express growth; in sufnmer it is full 
and broad to indicate luxury ; in au- 
tumn, spare and lean to show that 
the fullness of the year has gone. 
Never more than two colors are 
used at a time, but different plants 
may be combined. The 'amboo 
and the delicate white pium-blos- 
soms, for instance, are a favorite 
combination, symbolic of good luck 
and everlasting happiness. Every 
house is decorated in this way at 
the New Year. On the other hand, 
certain flowers are considered un- 
lucky and never used. 

But most curious of all is the 
strange division of flower-land into 
sexes, quite without regard to scien- 
tific facts, a division having an im- 
portant connection with flower-ar- 
rangement. For example, where 
delicate plants and vines are used 
in combination with branches _ of 


trees, the latter represent the male 
element. They should, therefore, 
form the background and _ support 
for the clinging female plants. Al- 
ways in the flower kingdom as of 
nature, the male is more vigorous, 
the female the more delicate. Buds 
are female in flower-land, full blown 
blossoms male. Red, pink and pur- 
ple are male colors; white, blue and 
yellow are female. White is the 
favorite color of them all, and yellow 
comes next. « 

Aside from these fanciful limita- 
tions, there are fixed and fundamen- 
tal rules for decorations. The most 
rigid lays down that all flower-ar- 
rangements should fit into a trian- 
gle, either vertical or horizontal. 
This serves as a restriction against 
symmetrical composition.. It would 
be considered the worst possible 
taste to allow two vines to hang 
from either side of a suspended 
vase. Flower arran~ :nents must 
be linear in characte: ; that is, they 
should be based on ‘‘:ree lines ris— 
ing gracefully fror. the neck of the 
jar; the center the longest, the 
others in proportion. These lines 
must never on any account cross 
each other, and so form ugly, hard 
angles; nor must they ever be per- 
mitted to run parallel to each 
other. Very elaborate arrangements 
are based on five, seven, nine and 
even eleven lines, but these are sel- 
dom seen. 

There are scores of different com- 
binations for the diligent pupils to 
study, volumes of designs that a 
master, in order to create and pre- 
serve perfect balance, must have at 
his fingers’ ends. So perfect are 
these ancient models that only the 
greatest adepts in the art may pre- 
sume to make slight alterations in 
them, and as soon as they have done 
so, it is known in all the art sec- 
tions of the country. 

But even more than their taste 
and skill we Westerners admire and 
envy the Japanese gift of patience— 
as rare among us as a blue diamond, 
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Watch a class of Japanese girls 
learning to arrange flowers, and try 
to imagine a class of American 
young ladies sitting before their 
professor in such rapt and patient 
attention. The teacher squats upon 
the spotless mats with the flowers 
for the lesson daintily laid on a clean 
cloth beside her, while the girls clus- 
tering around, in their quaint ki- 
monos and brilliant obis, look them- 
selves like rare exotics. The teacher 
selects the choicest sprays, a few 
only at a time, say two great purple 
luminous irises from the gardens at 
Hori Kiri, or three perfect chrysan- 
themums. Deftly she trims off any 
withered leaves and bends and 
twists and cuts to improve the form. 
Her art is a close copy of nature, 
and during the lesson she imparts 
much instructive information about 
the habits and character of the flow- 
ers employed, impressing on the stu- 
dents that plants erect in nature 
must appear to grow strongly from 
the jar, while such as are accus- 
tomed to grow overhanging the 
banks of streams and the edges of 
cliffs should be arranged in a hang- 
ing position. The professor demon- 
strates all this by numerous exam- 
ples, which she arranges tenderly 
and with infinite care, wiping each 
leaf separately. The finished bou- 
quets are then handed to the girls, 
who come forward one by one to re- 
ceive their model, and retiring to 
the further end of the room, take 
the flowers apart, and re-arrange 
them as nearly as possible as they 
were before. Finally the teacher 
criticises the work for the instruc- 
tion of the class. 

Such a professor who, let us im- 
agine, might be occupying the chair 
of floriculture in the Girls’ High 
School at Kioto would enjoy great 
distinction and reverential consid- 
eration—quite as much as would be 
shown to any famous poet or 
painter. Apart from her teaching 
she would be frequently engaged by 
wealthy people to arrange the flow- 


ers for dinner parties and other fes- 
tive occasions. She would have a 
dozen little secrets for keeping cut 
flowers fresh, chemicals which ex- 
ert .a stimulating effect on them and 
prolong their little lives. To be 
successful in the process requires 
much experience, certain plants 
needing stronger solutions than 
others. Among the traditions. of 
art is handed down the story of a 
man who many years ago received 
the first prize in a flower arrange- 
ment competition given by a famous 
Daimio. His exhibit was a bronze 
jar filled with weeping bamboo, 
which, to the surprise of every one, 
remained fresh and unfaded for 27 
days, a feat accomplished without 
the use of water but by the injec- 
tion of a certain tonic into an open- 
ing bored at the top of each stalk. 

Flower exhibitions are still quite 
common nowadays. Ina big room 
the completed bouquets are set out 
in long lines before a stream of ad- 
miring visitors who, by their vote, 
award the prizes. Occasionally a 
guest is invited to make an extem- 
porary arrangement, the flowers and 
everything necessary for the purpose 
being provided. This request he 
never fails to comply with grace- 
fully, his education and his daily 
practice for his own Tokonoma, or 
flower-niche, making him proficient. 

The Tokonoma is the most vener- 
ated object in the house, and a 
hostess, when she invites a stranger 
to dine, invariably places him as 
near the flowers as possible. Thus 
she shows him the greatest cour- 
tesy—she, “the honored interior” 
would never presume to place him 
on her right or left, but seats him 
rather near what is considered the 
most beautiful object in the room. 

We complain that the Japanese 
flower-arrangement is too scientifi- 
cally thought out, that it loses in its 
stiffness the careless wildness of 
nature. But Whistler has exactly 
expressed the artist’s idea of fol- 
lowing nature—the same idea that 





Gathering branches of cherry blossoms for the Tokonoma or Flower-niche. 
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the Japanese has so strongly. 
“Nature,” he says, “contains the 
elements in color and form of all 
pictures, as the key-board contains 
the notes of all music. But the ar- 
tist is born to pick and choose .and 
group with science these elements 
that the result may be beautiful, as 
the musician gathers his notes and 
forms his chords, until he brings 
forth from chaos glorious harmonies. 
To say to the artist that nature is 
to be taken as she is, is to say to the 
player that he may sit on the piano.” 
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The flower arrangement of the 
Japanese undoubtedly contains 
much that is unintelligible to us, 
and would fail to appeal to the un- 
initiated, yet it is in harmony with 
the peculiar and quaint civilization 
of their country. As an art, it is 
full of new possibilities which we 
might adapt to our own civilization, 
and it would not only bring us into 
more intimate relation with nature 
and the floral world, but add a touch 
of unknown charm to our daily 
lives. 





THREE THIEVES 





BY WILLIAM H. BRANIGAN 


Three thieves, resistless, lie in wait 
For every human soul, 

To filch its treasures, one by one, 
Till they have seized the whole. 


Love is the first to hold us up; 
He plunders, for his part, 

Our peace and happiness of mind, 
And steals away our heart. 


Time plucks the roses from our cheeks, 
Before we are aware; 

The vigor from our youthful limbs, 
The gold from out our hair. 


And when, by Love and Time, our lives 
Are nearly dispossessed, 

Grim Death, the final thief, steps in 
And takes away the rest. 





A CASE OF CONSCIENCE 





BY ELLIOTT FLOWER 


of the little structures that pass 

for houses in Lower California. 
It wasn’t much of a house, but it 
was a good deal better than none at 
all in that desolate mountain coun- 
try. Partitions, when they exist at 
all in these houses, are frail and im- 
perfect things, and I was awakened 
by sounds that clearly indicated 
“something doing” in the next room. 
There was much shuffling of feet 
and much talking, but the language 
was Spanish. 

“What’s broke loose 
asked myself. 

I had discovered that it is unwise 
to be too curious in a country where 
you neither understand nor are un- 
derstood, so I lay stili and listened. 

Presently it was evident that a 
fire had been started, and the siz- 
zling indicated that bacon was be- 
ing prepared for some hungry mor- 
tals. Also there was the odor of 
coffee. 

“At any rate,” I reflected, “I have 
nothing to fear unless they intend 
to make me drink the coffee.” For 
I had had experience with the cof- 
fee. 

The noises continued for about 
an hour, and then the strangers de- 
parted and the other occupants of 
the house returned to their inter- 
rupted slumbers. 

In the morning I made inquiry of 
my host (who alone of the household 
could speak English), as to what 
had gone wrong during the night. 

“T thought, from the racket and 
the fact that you were all up and 
about, that something serious had 
happened,” I remarked. 

He looked at me rather sharply. 


| WAS sleeping peacefully in one 


now?” I 


“The freighters came through,” 
he said, as if that settled the mat- 
ter. 

I knew what he meant, and that it 
would be the part of discretion to 
drop the subject. I had heard of 
the freighters who travel by night, 
but I had met none of them, and I 
was interested in the subject. 

“Smugglers?” I asked carelessly, 
desiring to show him that I attachea 
no great importance to the matter, 
and consequently was not likely to 
bring it to the attention of the au- 
thorities. 

“We do not call them that,’ he 
answered. “If they are smugglers, 
we are all smugglers. We must 
have supplies.” 

“But the law,” I urged. 

“Of what use is the law to us?” 
he asked. “It but takes from us 
the little we can earn, and it gives 
us nothing. Except when it asks 
for money, we hear little of it.” 

“But it is the law,” I argued, for 
I had strict theoretical views on the 
subject of the observance of the law, 
and I was prepared to summarize 
many able articles on the import- 
ance of escaping obnoxious laws by 
repealing them! and never by dis- 
obeying them. 

“It is the law,” he admitted. 
“Would you do differently ?” 

This was bringing the case home 
to me unexpectedly. I thought of 
the rich who smuggle things home 
from Europe. I never had done 
this, for I never had been to Europe, 
so I could speak with a clear con- 
science. Still, the conditions were 
not exactly as I had pictured them. 
Aside from the gentlemanly pastime 
of bringing a few things through for 
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one’s self and one’s friends, I had 
regarded smuggling as a business 
in which only desperate and reckless 
men engaged. And here, in these 
mountains, was a quiet, courteous 
fellow who calmly admitted that he 
was at least the accomplice of smug- 
glers and that he profited by their 
work. 

“{t wouldn’t smuggle,’: I said, in 
answer to his question. “I concede 
that in some ways we have too much 
law, but my conscience wouldn’t 
permit me to knowingly violate a 
law that has been made.” I felt 
quite virtuous as I said this, and I 
believed it. 

“Perhaps,” said my Mexican host, 
thoughtfully, “but let me ask you 
to put yourself in my place for a 
moment.” He waved his hand to- 
ward the structure that served as 
a house. “It is not much that we 
have,” hé went on, “but it has not 
been easy to keep even that. For 


what we would sell we get little, 


and for what we would buy we pay 
much. It is not as if we had many 
markets at which to buy or sell. 
We are far from the coast, which 
lies over the mountains, and it takes 
many days for freighters to make 
the trip there and back. Our natu- 
ral market is in your country to 
the north, but at the border they 
stop our wagons and say: ‘You shall 
not sell here, unless to us you give 
the most of your profit. Our people 
are afraid of you. They dare not 
meet you on even terms, SO we must 
rob you to help them.’ For some 
things this robbery is so great that 
we turn back and go to the coast, 
which costs us much time and 
money. For other things the rob- 
bery is less than the cost of going 
to the coast, so we submit. Either 
way, there is little for us. 

“We do not like your govern- 
ment,” he added, after a pause. “We 
do not feel kindly toward it. We 
think of the profit it takes from us; 
we look for ways to get it back, and 
we seé the Chinese. From the 
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Chinese we get back part of what 
has been taken from us.” 

“Ah, yes,” I commented, begin- 
ning to understand the point of 
view. A few days before I had met 
a United States officer bringing in 
captured Chinamen, “But there was. 
no Mexican with them.” 

My host laughed a little at this. 

“The Chinese they catch some- 
times, but the Mexican almost 
never,’ he explained. “The Mexican 
does not go with them far. He 
takes them over the border and he 
gives them a map that shows the 


.abandoned trails that may be safe, 


and then he comes back with the 
money that they have given him to 
help them beat your Government. 
More than the money itself, it 
pleases him that he should _ get 
money this way; it is to him like 
what you call poetic justice.” 

“It is a natural feeling,’ I ad- 
mitted, “but it is wrong. The law 
that imposes the duties is not for 
you alone, and considered generally, 
may be just.” 

“It is not your law alone,” he 
went on, ignoring my comment. 
“There is a law of Mexico that 
would make us pay high when we 
have had to sell low. Our law says 
we must not buy of you for what 
you sell to others, but must add to 
this price much money that we can- 
not afford. For flour that we buy 
from you our Government demands 
from us as much as we pay you. It 
may be good for others, but we 
must think for ourselves, and when 
we find that our Government is 
reaching always into our pockets 
also, we look for ways to protect 
ourselves. So in this matter we are 
against our Government even as we 
are against yours, for both Govern- 
ments are against us. We help the 
Cninese to beat yours, and the 
freighters -help us to beat ours. It 
is an even thing.” 

This method of squaring the ac- 
count amused me, but I could see 
how it appeared to him, and I was 
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searching for some forceful argu- 
ment when he spoke again. 

“If you thus lived,” he said, “if 
such a house was all you had, if the 
law caught you going and coming, 
if you paid double ana sold for half, 
if to the natural disadvantages a 
greater load was added, and if a way 
was open to you to escape some of 
this loss, what would you do?” 

One of the natural obstacles to a 
profitable use of the land in that 
vicinity lay before me, but I turned 
from it. 

“It is hard,” I said, “but, never- 
theless 4 , 

On second thought, it seems un- 
wise to mention the answer I gave 
him at that time. 

You see, on my way back I had 
need of the solace of tobacco, and, 
having run out of everything in 
that line, I stopped at a sort of 
Mexican road house to stock up. 
Owing to my complete ignorance of 
Spanish and the keeper’s unfamil- 
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iarity with English, the, bargaining 
was somewhat difficult, and for the 
money I tendered I received no 
change. Instead, I was loaded up 
in a way to make me an object of 
envy to a retail tobacconist. 

Should I surrender the fruits of 
the first bargain of the kind I had 
ever secured? Should I present to 
Uncle Sam a_ sufficient sum of 
money to bring the cost of my pur- 
chase up to the price charged in 
American cities? What right had 
any one to deprive me of the rare 
luxury of a real bargain? Why 
should J—— 

Oh, well, the driver felt just as 
I did about it, and we easily ar- 
ranged it so that there was nothing 
in evidence when we crossed the 
line. Wherefore, I would not care 
to have my Lower California host 
put that last question to me again, 
for I am not sure my conscience is, 
in this case, of the rock-ballasted, 
copper-riveted kind. 
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BY GERALDINE MEYRICK 


It seems so simple now, that life of thine, 

To us who from these turgid days look back, 

As mariners from ’neath a stormy wrack 

Peer out and see a verdant island shine 

Behind them, where the storm has left no sign 
Save freshness and new glory in its track; 

To us, who midst sunk rocks still turn and tack, 
So seem thy days all happy, free and fine. 


Yet, wert thou here, wouldst not thy piercing gaze, 
Thy steady hand and strong, compelling will, 
Unravel the mixt strands of good and ill 


That so perplex? 


In youth thro’ wildwood maze 


Thy skill surveyed clear paths; and later, lo! 
The way was straight because thou mad’st it so. 





BY DONALD 


UAN DE DIOS lived alone in a 
wretched little mud choza, just 
outside of town on the old Pue- 

bla road. All night the market carts 
rumbled by his door, and by day the 
mule trains coming down from the 
mountains pounded up the hot white 


dust of the road. He was very old, so 
old that his skin was withered into a 
myriad of tiny wrinkles, his hair 
and beard were clear white, and his 
back was bent nearly double. Yet 
for all that, he cared for his sheep; 
not indeed, one of the big herds out 
in the hills, but a little flock of his 
own that he pastured every day on 
the waste lands beyond the slaugh- 
ter-house to the south of the town. 
The people of the town knew him 
for a harmless old madman, yet they 
feared him too, and most carefully 
kept themselves and their children 
from his neighborhood. They told 
how he had used to be the most holy 
and pious of men, well meriting to 
be named John of God; and how of 
late years he had refused to attend 
mass or confession, and was doubt- 
less possessed of a devil, for he 
would speak to no one, and would 
sit all day in the sun, staring stupid- 
ly across the plains at the mirage. 
All day long he might be seen out 
there in the heat of the sun, where 
the air seemed to float away from 
the burning earth in vaporous bil- 
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lows, and the mirage flowed stead- 
ily along the sky-line like a quiver- 
ing river of light. ; 

One morning in the Autumn, my 
servant, who was accustomed to 
pour out the gossip of the town with 
my coffee, remarked that “the old 
shepherd-devil out beyond the 
slaughter-house” had been trampled 
by the mules of a pack train and had 
not been seen outside his choza 
since. During the day the thought 
of the poor wretch lying there in- 
jured and alone, would not leave me, 
and that evening, to ease my con- 
science, I walked out there. I found 
him with a broken rib, and he 
seemed so grateful for what aid I 
could give him, that I repeated my 
visit even after he had recovered, 
and perhaps because we were both 
strangers there, we became fast 
friends. Once or twice a week that 
winter, I made my evening walk out 
to his little hovel, and we would sit 
together for a while on the sheep- 
skin before his fire. Sometimes he 
would talk to me a little in a queer 
patois, telling me the gossip of the 
road or discoursing upon weighty 
themes—such as the ability of God 
to make a yearling heifer in a min- 
ute—for he regarded me as a most 
learned person because I read in 
books, and would call me “El Sabio,” 
or “Padrecito.” Yet more often we 
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would sit for an hour in silence to- 
gether, watching the glow of his 
tiny cow-dung fire, and then he 
would roll up in his serape on the 
floor, while I made my way back 
through the narrow streets to my 
own house. 

One hot night in the late spring, 
when I walked out beyond the noisy 
crowds in the plazas, and knocked 
at the old man’s door, there was no 
answer. I knocked again, but all I 
could hear was the twanging of a 
guitar and the sound of maudlin 
singing from the inn next door, the 
trampling of a bunch of mules in the 
corrals behind, and the distant mur- 
mur of the town. I opened the door 
then, but hesitated on the threshold, 
for there was no fire, and I could 
see nothing in the darkness of the 
hut. Then a rough voice came to 
me out of the shadows: 

“Have but the goodness to enter 
into this, your house, Padrecito mio, 
and to shut the door, and take your 
place on the sheepskin. I could not 
know it was you who knocked. No, 
I will not have the door left open. 
Must one who has seen a daughter 
of God, listen to the howlings of 
drunken mule-drivers ?” 

I obeyed him, wondering a little, 
and for a long time there was silence 
as well as darkness in the hut. A 
thin ray of moonlight that came 
through a tiny window just below 
the roof, showed only a bit of broken 
thatch, but from the sound of his 
breathing, I knew that Juan was 
sitting huddled up on the dirt floor 
by the opposite wall. At length the 
old man, as if he feared to offend by 
his silence, remarked in a dull, per- 
functory way: 

“Two trains laden with silver 
passed in last night; it is said the 
mines are hereafter to be worked by 
night also. The arrieros stopped the 
night next door. There was much 
uproar and shouting. Ay, all is well 
with my sheep. Two of the ewes 
bore twins; had I told you that? 
They came early, as did the spring. 
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Already the cactus blooms are fad- 
ing.” 

He paused for a. time, and then 
suadenly spoke again, in a low, pas- 
sionate voice, that I hardly recog- 
nized : 

‘yadrecito mio,” he said, “you are 
my friend—as these swine of the 
town are not—and will not laugh, 
even if I tell you that which you 
cannot believe. Also you read in 
many books and have acquaintance 
with their wisdom and with the 
strange tales, which it is said, are 
therein contained. Therefore, it 
may be, you can tell if this which | 
relate to you be folly or no. I go 
presently—whither perhaps it will 
not be given to these beaters of 
mules to follow—and I would know 
that there is one who knows of this 
thing, even if it be only dreams and 
waywardness of the eyes. For, Sa- 
bio mio, even to-day I have seen her, 
It is the first time since the falling 
of the mesquite leaves. Always it is 
so. She comes first before the rains, 
when the cactus flowers are red like 
scattered roses all across the plains, 
and there is yet no green thing in all 
the world. Always at this time, | 
see her first, and then some few 
times after. At noon it may be, or 
when the sun is fallen a little, and 
the river of light that flows like 
water at the borders of the sky and 
the earth is very broad, and the 
great man-cactus are mirrored there 
as in a stream, with all the flowers 
of them red and quivering.” 

“Very close she came to-day, so 
that I could see her eyes clearly. 
This is truth compadre mio, as 
clearly as one sees a light on a 
cloudy night. Each time she comes 
closer, leaving those who walk with 
her, and coming toward me with 
even steps. Her face has now no 
shadow of any sorrow upon it, but is 
somewhat pale, and moreover very 
beautiful, under the mantle of her 
hair. And there is not now any 
stain of blood between her breasts, 
no spot of it, nor is there any unto- 
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“Yet she walked alone, and it seemed to me her face was somewhat sorrowful.”’ 


ward thing about her, but only 
comeliness. Nearer she came to-day> 
very near, until I could see her eyes; 
I saw no other thing then, for the 
glory of her eyes is very wonderful, 
and one looks deep therein until it 
seems a sea-shell sighs at the ears, 
and all other things are dark. So 
for a little space, and when one’s 
soul is drowned in them, they are all 
at once gone, like a heavy thing in 


deep water r 

“Even in the dark, Padrecito mio, 
it is not easy to bring the dregs of 
one’s soul to the lips. It may be 
known to you that in my youth I 
lived far away in the south—in the 
south where they keep no sheep, and 
the little towns are hid in the dark 
of the forests, and the air is very 
sweet. I served no man then, but 
had my house where green leaves 
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fended off the sun, and I hunted the 
wild pig, and the little red deer, and 
even the tiger too, for I knew his 
ways and had no fear. I was known 
for a man then, about the forest 
towns, and I chose whom I would 
among all the girls of the Carimatl. 
Maria de los Dolores was her name, 
Lut always I called her only ’Lores, 
and I took her to my house in the 
dark of the forest, and that no evil 
thing might steal in after, I nailed 
the head of a she-wolf crosswise 
above the door. And. my ’Lores 
used to stand there under it and 
laugh for pleasure when I came 
home at night with, it may he, a 
spike-buck on my shoulders, or a 
great bronze guajalote. And in the 
winter we sat together about our 
fire of fat pina, and when the wind 
from the mountains drove hail 
against the door, she would pull the 
old bearskin down by the paws 
about her shoulders, and say that 
she was old mother bear and I her 
husband, alone together in our cave 
in the mountains. Thus it was for a 
little time.” 

“It happened then, that the Gob- 
ernador and all his following came 
a-hunting to the Carimatl, and all 
we of the forest must needs leave 
our houses to help in the hunting, 
for the Gobernador sought bear, 
both black and brown as well as the 
tiger, and it was to be a mighty 
hunting of four weeks time. I had 
no joy in the leaving of my ’Lores, 
for in some wise I had no hope but 
of some untoward thing; and that 
night before I left her, I sang the 
‘Song of the Captive.’ I am long 
past singing now, and it is in the old 
tongue, which you would not under- 
stand. Even to us of the Carimatl, 
it is not all clear, but it is thought 
to be the love-cry of an ancient war- 
lord held captive in the north. Thus 
the after-song runs, in the new 
tongue: 


‘And always, Desired One, may the 
Sun-God loose his hair upon your 
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face—may your feet tread flow- 
ers. 

May the Moon-God veil your even- 
ing weariness—may your dreams 
fly even here to nest with mine. 

May you know no Darkness.’ 


“Thus the song ends, and it is 
very piteous in the old tongue; 
when I sang it there that night, 
there was death in my heart. 

“Yet at first all was well. For 
one week there was good hunting, 
and I gained favor by reason of my 
skill. Then on a day it chanced 
that a certain cast pack-mule broke 
his heel rope as I was kneeling 
nearby, and I caught a blow from 
his hoof that was near the breaking 
of my arm. Indeed, for my sins, [ 
did swear that it was broken, bind- 
ing it up in bark, and I was there- 
fore released from longer service, I 
made haste to get back to my own 
house and to my ’Lores. It was 
after nightfall when I came, very 
faint from hunger and the pain of 
my arm, and most desirous of the 
gentle ways of my wife. Yet there 
was no fire shining through the 
doorway, and when I stumbled over 
the old she-wolf’s head, fallen down 
from above, my heart was turned to 
dust within me.” 

“The house was empty, but when 
I went again outside and looked 
about me, I saw two sitting together 
down by the water spring, and heard 
the voice of my ’Lores_ speaking 
softly. It must have been that some 
devil entered into me then, for I 
thought only of an evil, and I put 
aside my gun, and crept up to them 
with my knife in my teeth, through 
the brush willows. I crept up to 
them unheard, and when 1 stood 
close behind and saw how they sat, 
all the world turned crimson. I 
struck downward, over her head 
and between her breasts, so that she 
fell back between my feet and I saw 
her eyes. But when I turned to 
strike the other, lo! there I saw 
only the white beard and trembling 
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knees of her dotard father—come, it 
may be, to learn if he was to be a 
grandsire. 

“Never have I been again to the 
Carimatl, but I have wandered all 
my days alone, with the echo of this 
evil | had done, dinnea into my ears 
by every passing wind. Long [ 
lived solitary in the mountains, high 
up in the waste places of the great 
Tarahumare, where the snow is, and 
the hail, and great cliffs. There the 
sky and the stars seemed close, and 
the clouds hung low beneath me, 
shutting out all the world, but | 
could not forget. Often too, the 
clouds grew black around me, and 
au the mountain shook with thun- 
der. And sometimes then I would 
go out and lie on the naked face of 
the rocks, but the lightning never 
found me. And at last there came 


a fear of the silence, and I fled away, 
down to the valleys where there 
were live things that had no fear of 
me—deer with their little spotted 


fawns, and fat black bear, and many 
of the big white mountain rabbits 
that have fur beneath their paws. 
Fruits fell there too, in their season, 
and there were always little noises 
of birds among the leaves. Ay, these 
things gave me comfort for a time, 
but I could never forget—never, 

“At length I wandered one day 
out on a shoulder of the lower moun- 
tain, whence I could look far out 
over the plains, even to where the 
sky seems to rest upon their utmost 
limit. All day I sat there and saw 
no living thing at all; but I saw the 
mirage, and it seemed to me so 
curious a thing, that I came again 
and again to that out-thrust shoul- 
der of the mountain, that I might 
behold this stream of ught that 
seems sometimes to flow down from 
the sky to the earth. And ona day 
I saw therein a very marvelous 
thing, so that at first I thought it 
some seeing-inward of the eyes, 
wrought by a devil for my torment. 
Yet at last I could not but believe, 
for the thing was there. 
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“I left the hill country then, seek- 
ing another sight of this marvel, and 
I wandered all my days on the plains 
where the sun-mirror is always to 
be seen, keeping sheep that I might 
live, for in the plains country there 
grow no fruits. Years I wandered 
there and grew very old, and be- 
cause I did not again see this mar- 
vel, [ knew myself to be unforgiven. 
Yet God knows I did penance for 
my sins. Always I wore a cilicio; 
the marks of its teeth are yet deep in 
my flesh. And prayers were always 
upon my lips. I prayed to the 
mighty saints whose words ring far 
and loud through heaven, and to 
any lesser saint I knew, whose voice 
might be sweet or piteous in the ears 
of God. And I prayed to Jesu- 
-nristo, and to our Lady of Guade- 
loupe, and even to great God him- 
self. Yet I had no ease of my sin. 
Always my heart was dust within 
me for the evil I had done, and I 
saw only the red pit of hell for my 
grave. 

“Yet at last on a day at noon, 
when my sheep lay gasping in the 
shade of some few black, hateful 
rocks, I went and sat in the sun, for 
I thought that one who was to feel 
flame forever had best school him- 
self somewhat. Very still I sat, and 
the little gray sun-lizards ran over 
my feet, while I watched the great 
man-cactus swimming in the river 
of light that flows along the borders 
of the earth. And even as I 
watched, that marvelous company 
appeared, borne there in slow pro- 
gress on the stream, like the little 
clouds the wind sometimes bears 
drifting across the face of the moon. 
Some there were, who walked like 
kings and lords of war, and some 
like shepherds and forest folk, yet 
all were habited alike in the splendor 
of their garments. No shadow of 
sorrow touched upon any of them; 
neither was there any sign of mirth, 
but all seemed well pleased in the 
sight of their eyes. And I heard no 
sound, but only a sighing in my 
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ears like a breathing sheil; for it 
seemed there came to them no unto- 
ward thing at all, no blown dust nor 
angry sun, nor any drouth. 

“For long I saw them moving by, 
like little clouds across the stars at 
night. Then came one I knew, 
walking alone, and her feet were 
very beautiful upon the path she 
trod. Yet she walked alone, and it 
seemed to me that her face was 
somewhat sorrowful—though it 
might have been the shadow of her 
hair. But she also passed by, even 
as the others; and then I cried out 
upon her name, but she did not heed, 
and all things became black to my 
eyes. 

“Never since that time have I 
prayed to the saints, great nor les- 
ser; nor to Mary nor to her Son. 
For I had seen my ’Lores in her 
Saintlihood, and it was to Santa 
Lores that I raised my voice and 
begged forgiveness for the evil I had 
done. All the days and months I 
prayed, until the year came round 
again. And on a day at noon, in 
that hot and bitter season before the 
lambing, the sun-mirror again bore 
past my eyes that marvelous follow- 
ing, moving slowly, like white flow- 
ers floating on a stream. Among 
them Santa Lores came, and I knew 
that she had heard my prayer with 
favor, and had spoken some word 
in the ear of God. For she paused 
somewhat, and almost it seemed she 
smiled. And though I lost her pres- 
ence when I called out upon her 
name, yet peace came again to my 
heart. I have seen her again this 
day, Padrecito mio. She came very 
near, and as I looked deep into her 
eyes, they closed slowly, even as 
they closed that first time she came 
to me, there in the forest. Yet when 
I stretched forth my hand to her, she 
was gone, like some heavy thing 
dropping away through deep water. 
‘ fell me now, friend of my soul, 
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may it not be that she will one day 
come very close, so that | may touch 
her—her hands, or some fold of her 
dress? For always she comes closer 
And must not this thing be 
truth, this thing which is so clear to 
me?” 

In as clear a voice as was at my 
command, | told him of seven words 
which were written long ago, and 
they seemed to give him some com- 
fort, for he repeated them to him- 
self over and again. Then he groped 
about in the darkness for my hand, 
saying brokenly: 

“Sabio mio, you are my friend 
and will forgive me, but—I am a 
very old man and this thing has 
choked my throat in the telung. It 
is my hope that you will come soon 
again to this, your house.” 

It was only two days later, that | 
went up on the roof of my house tc 
see if there were any sign of the 
rains. From behind the ridge of 
white, naked hills to the west, there 
came a low, incessant rumble oi 
thunder, but there was no cloud in 
all the sky, except the little whirl- 
pools of dust that almost hid the 
mirage. Even the cactus flowers 
were withered now, so that the 
plains were altogether gray, and the 
worn-out earth seemed to quiver 
with the heat. Two great black vul- 
tures swung slowly back and forth 
above the slaughter-house. I heard 
the voice of old Enrique, begging 
me to come down out of the sun, 
and when I had dropped into the 
long wicker chair in the sala, and 
he had set a tray down by me, he 
paused at the door. 

“That old shepherd,” he said, “the 
old devil that lived in the little choza 
on the Puebla road—they found him 
out there dead this morning, with 
his sheep nibbling all around him. 
They say his eyes were open, for all 
he was stiffened out. Pobrecito, Ye 
se quito de padecer! 











A TRIAL OF THE SIMPLE LIFE 





BY JOSEPHINE MAXIM 


Marry you! 


ARRY you! 
66 should I 


Why on earth 

marry you?” Before the 
flashing glance of Miss Rosanne 
Ward’s brown eyes, Jack Channing 
quailed visibly, and allowed his own 
merry grey ones to wander specula- 
tively around the landscape. He 
took it as a favorable sign, at any 
rate, that she had seen fit to accent 
the word “marry” instead of “you.” 
It was evidently the institution of 
marriage that the young lady was 
objecting to, rather than the man in 
question. 

It was a glorious day, and with 
the blue Pacific fairly dimpling in 
the sunshine, and the blue moun- 
tains in the distance, it had seemed 
a most auspicious time to young 
Channing to propose what he had 
been trying for some time to pro- 
pose to Miss Rosanne, that is, mar- 
riage. But a moment ago the wild 
waves had been jovially roaring ‘'l 
love you! I love you! I love you, 
Rosanne!” in unison with the throbs 
of his madly enamored young heart. 
But—*Marry you, indeed!” repeated 
Miss Rosanne, as she deliberately 
and scornfully stubbed the toe of 
her neat tan boot on a bit of broken 
lobster shell. 

Now, there were several indisput- 
able facts with which Jack Channing 
might have made answer at this 
juncture. For instance, “You don’t 
see one fellow in a hundred as fine- 
looking as Iam. I am a university 
man. I am generally conceded tc 
have more than an average allot- 
ment of brain. I am considered, in 
fact, a brilliant young lawyer with 
a future. I am a Channing. I 
have inherited a very comfortable 
amount of money. Many another 


girl would be glad to get me.” All 
of which, if put plainly in the first 
person, would have been quite as 
tiresome as true. It was, however, 
not Channing’s extreme modesty 
that prevented him from stating 
these facts. His wits were so scat- 
tered by the attack that he was ac- 
tually unable to remember any per- 
sonal _ statistics. Moreover, the 
young lady had accented the word 
marry instead of the word you, and 
it was just a trifle difficult to tell 
what she might mean. 

“And, Jack Channing,” continued 
Miss Rosanne, “you are absolutely 
the stupidest fellow I ever knew.” 

“Worse than Tony le Tavre and 
Reginald Graves! Let me die!” 
groaned Jack, inwardly. But of 
course it would never do to groan 
such things aloud to the girl one 
loves. 

“To think,” continued Miss Ro- 
sanne once more, “to think of pro- 
posing at the beach—right along 
here where a dozen hotel waiters 
have probably proposed to a nurse- 
maid.” 

“Success to the successful hotel 
waiter !’’ commented Jack inwardly, 
remaining outwardly silent and dis- 
consolate, as he fixed his gaze on a 
distant sail. He found it impossible 
to take this tirade to heart so very 
deeply. He felt that with Rosanne, 
dainty, brown-eyed little minx that 
she was, everything would turn out 
well in the end, as things always had 
for him. What to say next, he knew 
not, so he studied the distant sail 
and waited for affairs to take their 
turn, knowing well that Rosanne 
would in all probability soon turn 
them. 

“Marry you,” went on Rosanne, 
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with a falling inflection this time, 
“and have a wedding, and cards, and 
presents innumerable, and _ white 
ribbons and church aisles, and veils, 
old shoes, rice and a house and 
tinted walls and center pieces and 
silver and a servant girl named 
Katy.” Miss Rosanne dropped 
down disconsolately on a sand dune, 
and paused for a much needed 
breath of invigorating sea air. 

Jack sat down beside her with 2 
look of dawning comprehension. 

“I couldn’t stand it, John. I just 
couldn’t stand it.” Rosanne’s chin 
quivered. “I loathe and hate those 
things, so I wish I could run away 
from all of them. Just teas and card 
parties, and prizes and automobiles 
and hot-house flowers and things. 
4. girl is so helpless, you know, You 
just have to stand those things.” 

“Rosanne,” said John, with the air 
of one who is about to make some 
startling announcement. 

“Yes,” said Rosanne, with the air 
of one who is thoroughly convinced 
that there is nothing to be said. 

“Isn’t it just those things you 
hate, and not me?” 

“I hate those things and despise 
them,” hedged Rosanne. 

“But you don’t despise me?” per- 
sisted Jack. 

“T don’t exactly object to you, you 
know.” And Rosanne giggled so 
adorably that Jack would probably 
have kissed her or done some equally 
foolish thing if he had not known her 
too well. 

“T have always liked you better 
than any one else, but it wouldn’t 
be right for me to marry you, feel- 
ing as I do, you know, about our set 
and all that. No,” forestalling Jack 
in a frantic effort to get into the 
conversation, “don’t say ‘set be 
hanged,’ and so on. They’re your 
friends and my friends. We were 


born into this station of life, and are 
held prisoners there by the opinions 
of our families and friends.” 

Jack was silent now, being some- 
and Rosanne 


what overwhelmed, 
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went on: “I am so tired of it, so 
tired of it. If I could only live with 
simpler people, who were sincere, 
and not my friends because | am 
who I am and have what | have.” 
Rosanne’s chin quivered again, and 
Jack looked genuinely terrified. He 
was accustomed to look at things 
in a practical rather than an intense 
way, and up to this time had found 
his life in the despised set extremely 
bearable. But Rosanne—she was 
apt to be thinking unusual things, 
and changing her mind frequently. 

“IT have naturally a moody, un- 
happy, restless disposition 1 

“Rot,” burst forth Jack, “I’ve seen 
you many a time when you seemed 
to be enjoying life with the best of 
us!” 

“Ah, but,” said Rosanne, with an 
angry glint in her eyes, “that just 
shows that you don’t know me, «an! 
you don’t understand me the least 
bit.” She arose with a most grace- 
ful jerk from the sand dune, threw 
down petulantiy a handful of pur- 
ple wild verbena she had gathered, 
and with never a glance at the ex- 
asperatingly material Jack, started 
down the beach. Jack rose and fol- 
lowed her with a leisurely stride. 

“Shall you be a nurse or devote 
yourself to slum work?” 

It was an unwise question. Ro- 
sanne threw back her head and 
laughed. “I am just deciding,” she 
said. And Jack had expected her 
to be furiously angry. She walked 
on briskly down the beach, with 
Jack trailing helplessly in her wake. 

At length they came to the per- 
manent part of the beach town, 
what was known to the gay summer 
cottagers as “the other side of the 
wharf’—the fisher people. Rosanne 
slackened her pace and nodded en- 
trancingly to an old _ sun-burned 
sailor who was mending some 
brown fish seines on their frames. 
The beach was dotted with sturdy 
fishing craft. Rosanne turned to 
watch a row-boat coming in over 
the surf. There was a woman in 
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the boat with the man. Very young 
and pretty she seemed as she sat 
lightly and demurely, trim in the 
center of her seat, while the boat 
tipped merrily over the big swells. 
Her hair was very black, and blew 
with the breeze, and there was much 
healthy red in her cheeks. The sim- 
plest of the simple was her blue 
cotton dress, and from underneath 
its hem gleamed two bare brown 
feet. Very near the feet lay several 
large, flat halibut, the reward of the 
morning’s fishing. If one of the slip- 
pery things touched her foot occa- 
sionally, the girl, used as a mer- 
maid to fishes and kelp, paid no at- 
tention to it. 

Some women and children and a 
man or two lounged out of the 
houses to watch the boat land over 
the breakers. Two or three good- 
natured curs followed along and oc- 
cupied themselves chasing the fly- 
ing gulls madly up and down the 
beach, into the water and out. The 
girl in the boat ignored the commo- 
tion on the shore, and chatted gaily 
to the man in front of her. 

“Oh, won’t that next breaker get 
them all wet?” asked Rosanne ex- 
citedly of a buxom fisherman’s wife 
standing near her. Rosanne had a 
charming little confidential way 
about her with these people, Jack 
observed. 

“Law, no,” answered the woman, 
laughing. “Jim Brown, he’s been 
through them breakers enough so’s 
he knows how to get a_ boat in 
through ’em. And a little spray 
wouldn’t hurt Rose’s dress nor her 
shoes nohow,” and again the woman 
laughed good-naturedly. 

“Her name is Rose?” asked Ro- 
sanne thoughtfully. 

“Yes, Rose,” repeated the woman. 
“And sakes, how she does manage 
that big Jim. She knows his ways 
as well ’s he knows them of his boat 
among the breakers. Yes, she goes 
out in the boat with him often. She 
likes it, and he likes to have her.” 

The boat was nosing among the 
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breakers now, and the spray dashed 
in on Rose’s feet. She was laugh- 
ing. 

Rosanne turned and walked on 
down the beach, a trifle wearily. 
John paused until he saw a satisfac- 
tory landing, saw Jim jump out and 
beach the boat, and saw Rose spring 
out from among the halibut, with no 
chivalrous and unnecessary aid from 
her husband. “All very pretty to 
look at,” he said, apparently to a 
tame gull who swooped along near 
him. Then he walked after Rosanne 
and coming up to her: “Rosanne,” 
he said seriously, “I’m going to pro- 
: ose to you again, very differently.” 

Rosanne looked the merest speck 
interested, and they both sensibly 
sat down on the sand. It was im- 
possible to talk on such serious sub- 
jects with the noise of the scrunch- 
ing sand underfoot and the roaring 
of the waves. : 

“Let us be married, you and I, 
Rosanne, and leave the stupid peo- 
ple among whom Fate threw us.” 

Rosanne looked suspecting, but 
Jack’s face was very serious, as he 
continued. “Let us drop out of 
sight, go down among these fisher 
people, and live a simple life, just 
you and I—with a tiny, clean little 
house and nothing to do but be 
happy. I will go out in my boat 
and fish, and you shall always go 
with Ps 

“Jack,” 
love you—I always have. 


interrupted Rosanne, “I 
But it’s 
madness for you to think of such a 


thing, your profession and_ all. 
Every one will say we are crazy.” 

“We don’t mind,” protested Jack, 
with growing enthusiasm. “We 
are to think of nothing but our little 
home—no useless cut glass and stuff 
for us. No mad rush of society and 
sham, just a peaceful, happy simple 
life.” 

“And I will fry lovely 
fish,” said Rosanne. 

And so it was decided. Of course 
it made a terrible rumpus in the two 
families. “For,” as Mrs, Dilling- 
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ham, Jack’s married sister, said, 
“who could have foreseen that Jack 
would have allowed Rosanne to be 
so utterly absurd?” Mrs. Ward, 
Rosanne’s mother, took to her bed 
and her smelling salts. “A positive 
disgrace to the family,” she wailed. 
“And I did pity Mrs. Montgomery 
Harrison so much when her son em- 
bezzled, and now Rosanne al- 
ways was so self-willed, what could 
one do?” John Channing, Sr., who 
had fully expected John Channing, 
Jr., to marry pretty Rosanne and 
settle down in the customary and 
conventional house, chafed with 
rage at this idiotic loss of his son 
and business partner. “Seemed to 
have lost all ambition. Peculiar 
girl, that’ Rosanne. Pretty and 
charming, but took after the Wards. 
All alike.” Gradually in the two 


families all mention of the names 
ceased, but not so in the set from 
which the refugees had fled. 

So while the matter was being 


discussed from all sides in town, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Perrin Channing, 
Jr., settled down to adapt them- 
selves to the simple life in their 
humble fisherman’s cottage. It had 
been very jolly surreptitiously plan- 
ning and fitting the simple home, 
before their awful intention was 
made known to the civilized world. 
Several points of doubt had arisen; 
for instance: “Our books?” Rosanne 
had said. 

And “books,” Jack had repeated 
perplexedly. “One is supposed, I 
believe, to find a Shakespeare and a 
Bible in the most primitive places, 
but suppose we dispense with those 
even. We will just live and read 
from the great book of nature.” 

There had been some difficulties 
in the adjustment to the simple life. 
It was a trifle awkward to “wash” 
in a tin basin, as one’s neighbors 
here did. There were kerosene 
lamps only. Candles were simpler, 
but simply impracticable. Rosanne’s 
first attempts at the idealistic tempt- 
ingly fried brown fish had not re- 


sulted at all ideally. But Rosanne 
was clear grit, and went on adjust- 
ing herself heroically. The trips in 
the fishing boat with Jack she had 
given up because they persisted in 
making her seasick. Jack had been 
sorry, but he was not so very skill- 
ful in getting the rowboat .n 
through the breakers, and now he 
went every day in the sailboat with 
Mexican Toni, and came home at 
night happy and hungry. 

“We have been married six 
weeks,” said Rosanne to herself. 
She had withdrawn herself a bit 
from the fisher village and sat on 
the sand thinking. To tell the truth, 
the simple life left one not much else 
to do except to think. The fisher 
people were sincere enough, but not 
exactly congenial, Rosanne mused. 
And yet Jack seemed to find them 
so. Jack—Rosanne thought of him 
with a funny little pain somewhere 
and swallowed a very evident sob— 
Jack seemed very fond of the simpie 
fisher life. The people, they thought 
a great deal of him, all of them. 

Rosanne stared out over the blue 
waves with half closed eyes. And 
she saw a dining room with rich, 
polished woods, softly shaded can- 
delabra, a dinner party, men, women 
in pretty gowns—laughing and talk- 
ing. “I’m hungry,” moaned Ro- 
sanne. “I hate, hate, hate fish. I 
want to hear people talk, and talk 
about things, not just ‘yes’ and ‘no.’ 
I’ve been a crazy little fool, and now 
Jack likes it.” She buried her face 
in her hands. But it would be sup- 
per time. “I believe I shall come 
down here to-morrow and cry,” she 
said, as she walked slowly to the 
simple home. 

When Jack came home, Rosanne 
was laying the two steel knives and 
forks on the clean white oil cloth. 
He came in quietly. “Jack,” gasped 
Rosanne. “Where, where are your 
shoes ?” 

“Why, Rosie dear,’—he had 
adopted an exasperating fashion 
lately of calling her Rosie—“you ser 
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the other fishermen don't wear shoes 
—and it seems just a bit queer and 
insincere for me to, you know. Shall 
we go to the dance to-night, Rosie?” 

“The dance!” flashed Rosanne. 

“Yes, the dance in the pavilion, 
you know.” 

“Dance! Dance!” stormed Ro- 
sanne. “Go to a dance with these 
common, dirty, vulgar old fishermen 
and their gossiping wives. I would 
die first!’ And Rosanne laid her 
head on the white oil cloth of the 
dining table and sobbed. “I wish I’d 
die. I’ve spoiled you, and you like 
it, and I hate it.” 

Jack had never seen Rosanne cry 
before. He was somewhat scared— 
it was so stormy. “I wish I could 
go home! Oh, I wish I could go 
home!” 

Jack felt very much like a brute, 
but he had been rather bored by 
his six weeks’ enforced fishing, even 
with Rosanne in the simple home. 

“Rosanne,” he said, sternly, “do 
not tell me that after bringing me te 
love this simple, sincere, wholesome 
way of living, and these’ kindly 
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fisher folk, that now you want to 
leave it for our old fickle, insincere, 
rushing, strenuous life.” 

Rosanne moaned pitifully. Jack 
paced the floor. “I did it—and I will 
stay,” she sobbed. She sat up sud- 
denly. “But I just tell you, Jack 
Channing, if it were any other man 
but you I wouldn’t stay one min- 
ute!” 

Jack whirled and threw his arms 
about Rosanne and the simple pine 
chair on which she sat. Her eyes 
and nose were red and_ swollen. 
“You little goose!” said Jack, “we'll 
leave this infernal place to-morrow. 
I loath and detest it in general. We 
will go abroad and stay a year ina 
civilized manner, and come home 
and be received with open arms by 
our friends.” 

“I have been crying so hard [| 
can’t quit just yet,” sobbed Rosanne 
with a distorted smile. “I am hun- 
gry, and I want to hear people talk 
about receptions and automobiles 
and the theatre, and each other and 
everything. I—lI, oh, Jack, do go 
put on your shoes.” 


BY SARA SCHMUCKER 


Dawn—and the breakers boom, 
And the sea is cold and gray; 
I—on the shore—amid the gloom 


Await the day. 


Light! 


The blue sea laughs low. 


Its spray flings high and clear. 
I shout exultant in the glow 
For day is here! 





GIRL FROM THE 
GOLDEN WEST 


BY ARTHUR RYAN 


Come, drink, my boys, and think, my boys 
Of the toast that I’ll give to you, 
And let every mother’s son stand up 
With a bumper that’s good and true. 
For we'll drink, my boys, and we'll think, my boys, 
Of a boon to the soul oppressed, 
Of a precious pearl, of a lovely girl, 
Of a girl from the Golden West. 


Of a girl from the Golden West, my boys, 
Oh, drink to her eyes, her style, 

And take three sips to her siren lips 
And three to her siren smile. 

And laugh as you think of one, my boys, 
And think of a life she’s blessed, 

To a girl that’s fair, to a girl that’s square— 
To the girl from the Golden West. 
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Fill up, my boys, the cup, my boys, 
Don’t think that your toast is done— 

We've drunk to her eyes, her lips, her smile— 
The prettiest under the sun! 

But fill up, my boys, the cup, my boys, 
You’ve not even half expressed 

The good you know that your hearts must owe 
To the girl from the Golden West. 


To the girl from the Golden West, my boys, 
Well, what of her cheeks, her hair? 

Oh, drink to the rose that only grows 
In the fragrant Western air. 

Our love to the breeze that e’er, my boys, 
That rose so sweet caressed ; 

To the blood that’s blue, to the girl that’s true, 
To the girl from the Golden West. 


And now, my boys, and now, my boys, 
I fear that our laughter’s done, 

For we’ve drunk to her cheeks, her style, her hair, 
The loveliest under the sun. 

And now, my boys, let run, my boys, 
The tear that has been suppressed, 

For we’ve reached the part that’s to touch the heart 
Of the girl from the Golden West. 


Of the girl from the Golden West, my boys, 
In silence let’s acclaim 

The sterling worth of the best on earth, 
And the honor due her name; 

And bow your heads as you think, my boys, 
Of the child on the mother’s breast. 

God make our goal to keep the soul 
Of the girl from the Golden West. 





THE MAN WITH THE LICENSE 





BY JOSEPH 


HE question of the license 
given to individuals for a cer- 
tain amount of money to prac- 

tice a tyrannous administering uf 
drugs, a coercive use of the knife, is 
one which should be more widely 
thought of. Under the insignia of 
institutionalism, the license ques- 
tion is often investigated, and an at- 
tempt made to make the man or 
woman relieving disease without a 
badge from an established institu- 
tion somewhat of a pariah. But are 
we in actuality really thinking when 
we, as a people, uphold a law which 
allows “The Man with the License” 
to exercise authority over the health 
of a community without our full and 
complete understanding of just how 
he is working for humanity at large. 

After some six thousand years of 
doctors, are we as a race advancing 
towards physical perfection under 
their dicta? When the fame of 
some new marvelous scientific ex- 
periment upon the body has swept 
with its transient proof from ocean 
to ocean, does it leave in its wake a 
new inflow of health and progress, 
hope and determination for better 
physical stamina? Are we not with 
each newly discovered surgical op- 
eration, each popular passing vac- 
cine or toxin method left more help- 
less, more brainless in the use of our 
own innate resistant natural powers, 
more hopelessly in the toils of medi- 
cal advice? 

Because institutional life is one of 
the avenues through which legiti- 
mate knowledge is disseminated to 
the world, it is not rational to sup- 
pose that it is the only way in which 
wisdom can reach humanity. Nor 
can it be asserted with any over- 
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whelming force of truth that we 
must be protected against the man 
who, for some reason, has chosen +o 
keep himselt free of institutional 
drawn lines, while any man with a 
diploma is set loose upon us. The 
one may have had fifty years of good 
work, adding daily to his insight 
into the marvelous activity of the 
human body, while the other may 
be the son of a butcher who pays his 
little sum, serves his three or four 
short years, and launches forth with 
the instincts of the slaughter house 
behind him. 

However, in the prevailing preju- 
dice of some against the unlicensed 
healer lies a certain amount of 
safety. This sort of doctor must 
stand for what he can do, his worth 
alone gives him strength. We are 
free to ask him questions, to study 
with him, to understand the why 
and the wherefore of his directions. 
We are somewhat on our guard 
against him, caution, and with it 
reason, is aroused. Any prejudice 
which makes a man think for him- 
self is lasting in good effect. 

But before “The Man with the 
License” we are dumb; he holds you 
in the grip of his professional man- 
ner, that manner which is suave and 
easy on the surface, hypnotic and 
deadly underneath. Do you dare 
ask him the history of the drug you 
swallow, the significance of the op- 
eration he metes out to you? If he 
tells you a polypus is growing in 
your nose, or an abcess in your ear, 
or a cataract on your eye, or a can- 
cer somewhere in your _ internal 
anatomy, which must be removed 
at once, you believe him without 
making the least effort to under- 
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stand for yourself if this be so. And 
if you find yourself living fifty years 
after, still with your cancer or poly- 
pus, but otherwise in good health, 
you feel bound to own at times a 
sneaking impression that you are 
the personification of recklessness 
to have let the opportunity of being 
operated upon go by. 

The highway robber demands 
your money or your life, but “The 
Man with the Surgical Mania” de- 
mands your money and your life. 
Are we acting sanely when we put 
ourselves into the hands of a man 
who is licensed to disembowel you 
if he so chooses? There are good 
men and true in the medical profes- 
sion, but good men and true are rare 
in all walks of life, and not likely 
to be abundant among those who eat 
and sleep, dream, plan, argue, exer- 
cise their skill, earn their living, un- 
der the constant impetus of blood- 
shedding. 

For many years we meekly sub- 
mitted to having our family physi- 
cian loosen all the teeth in our heads 
in his zeal for membrane-eating, 
bone-crumbling drugs. Now it 1s 
the thing to have as many of our 
organs as we can encompass re- 
moved, so that the inexperienced 
practitioner shall have flesh for his 
scalpel. What tremendous risks we 
are taking when we place temptation 
into the hands of “The Man with 
the License!” What shall hold him; 
what restrain him? He has power 
to pronounce you or to place you in 
a critical condition, to open under 
you the trap door of the operation, 
through which millions are dropped 
into death or succeed in creeping 
back, maimed, crippled, disabled. 
The instruments of the modern phy- 
sician have scarcely time to be 
sterilized before they are wet with 
the blood of the next victim. Millions 
of trusting fool men and women are 
lured into the hospitals every year. 
In scarcely less number those who 
were destined for great things have 
been cut violently away from life 
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and their usefulness to the world. 

Public opinion is slowly arising 
against the professional butcher and 
poisoner. The licensed criminal is 
being gradually pushed to the wall 
to make way for saner schools of 
healing; the individual is coming to 
see that he is himself his own best 
physician, to welcome any teaching 
which will open up to him the study 
and understanding of his own body. 
But we must remember the vast 
hordes of surgeons in the land are 
still here, men who have known no 
restraint, who have driven a sheep 
humanity where and how they 
pleased. It behooves us to stand 
guard over our wives and children, 
to be ready for some new undermin- 
ing of health these men may seek. 

The License Doctor is well named. 
To what use he has put his license 
is well attested by the crowded hos- 
pitals, broken-down business men, 
invalided women and unnaturally 
nurtured children pulling in vain at 
dry breasts. Let the man come for- 
ward from the medical profession 
and show us what he has done. Have 
we gained in splendid manhood un- 
der him; are our women glorious 
mates and mothers through his in- 
fluence? 

If our modern physicians think 
the coming race is going to be meek- 
ly satisfied with the unsexed women 
they have made for us they are de- 
ceiving themselves. It is there that 
they have dug most fatally the pit- 
fall of their defeat. 

When these swashbuckler doctors 
prate convincingly of the everlasting 
merits of their materia medica; of 
the great value of vivisection to 
humanity; of the necessity always 
of scientific surgery; they can be 
met with the answer that the world 
is really growing, and that their 
medicines have outlived their use- 
fulness centuries ago; that no man 
may accomplish better living 
through the agony of an animal; 
that we recognize now that their 
indulgence in vivisection has noth- 
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ing to do with their love of human- 
ity, but all to do with their own ab- 
horrent not to be named lusts; 
that a man whom they tried in every 
way to drag down is at the head of 
a new surgery which discards utter- 
ly the use of the knife. 

If man is ever a law unto himself, 
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of his physical health. There he 
holds sway over a realm which is 
absolutely his; and until he learns 
to control that wisely and _ well, 
temperately and in freedom; until 
he ceases his serfdom to “The Man 
with the License,” he is a coward 
and a weakling, and a menace to 


it is most surely in the expression free America. 





TRUE TO THY COURSE 
CLEAVE THOU FAIR SHIP 


BY HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 


True to thy course cleave thou fair ship, 
Nor wind nor tide delay thee! 

True to thy course cleave thou fair ship, 
Nor storm nor calm betray thee! 


Follow the lead of the clear North Star, 
Unfurl thy sail to the straining spar, 

Cut the broad wave with a saber stroke, 
Leash the wild gale in thy binding yoke; 

Then, swift as a caged bird set free, 
Bound thou across the yielding sea. 

Wet with the breath of the strong, salt spray, 
Stained with the rime and hoary gray, 

Bend thou and bow to the rhythmic tide, 
Mount thou the wave and fearlessly ride! 

Bright shine the wraith upon thy ways 
And guide thee to port and Halcyon Days! 


True to thy course cleave thou fair soul, 
Nor warring passions tear thee, 

True to thy course cleave thou fair soul, 
Nor wanton follies snare thee! 


Gird thou thy loins and steel thy nerve, 
Uplift thy brow nor stop nor swerve, 

Gather thy strength like a knight of old, 
Marshal thy spirit and keep it bold; 

Then, shaking the shackles from thy feet, 
Forge thou ahead. Be sure and fleet. 

Spent with the grim, unceasing race, 
Weary of limb and drawn of face, 

Panting for breath and straining sore 
Land thou at last—the journey o’er; 

Arise, proud soul! thy struggle’s done, 
The goal is thine—the victory’s won! 





A DESERT HOP 





BY LOUIS J. STELLMANN 


T is hard to say just how the idea 
of having a “hop” in the long 
dining room or mess hall of the 

Pahrump ranch originated. Perhaps 
the “tenderfeet,” wearied with the 
endless monotony of desert exist- 
ence, planned the diversion, in the 
hope of lending a little color to the 
weary procession of dull and ever- 
duplicated days. There were four 
of the “tenderfeet’—two men and 
two women. They had come out 
to the ranch, which was being ex- 
ploited by a colonization company 
as a rapid road to wealth. Their 
ambition had been to woo nature 
for both financial and sentimental 
reasons, and now their chief desire 
was to get a divorce from ennui. 

The dance was one of their oppor- 
tunities. They talked it over among 
themselves, and then _ timidly 
broached it to the balance of the 
ranch population—half a dozen cow- 
boys or “squaw-men,” and an equal 
number of impoverished prospectors 
—transient guests who lingered for 
a day or week, perhaps, and then 
sped on in search of mines they 
never seemed to find. 

The enthusiasm with which the 
plan was received almost frightened 
the “tenderfeet.” Even the squaws 
looked interested, when they heard 
of the “hijo’s” scheme. The Sho- 
shone bucks and the Chinese cook 
were the only ones who seemed in- 
different. The Indians had_ seen 
dances before at the “Big Camps,” 
and considered them but insipid 
parodies on the periodical terpsi- 
chorean revels of their tribe. Wah 
Sing, after the manner of his peo- 
ple, considered it the worst form 
of manual labor to dance. 


But the “tenderfeet” said that 
racial lines would have to be drawn, 
anyhow—even in the elastic social 
caste of the desert. Chinese and 
Indians were, of course, “impossi- 
ble,” said the Boston young woman 
—and even the squaw-men agreed 
that this was correct. 

Therefore, preparations for the 
dance went on with joyous activity 
and wondrous anticipation. Under 
the direction of Miss Johnson, of 
Chicago, and a spectacled and cul- 
tured Boston young lady, surnamed 
Proctor, invitations were sent by 
the stage driver to the neighboring 
ranches and camps. The mess-hall 
was cleared of its long deal table 
and its queer wooden stools, and 
decorated to such an extent as the 
floral resources of Pahrump would 
allow. Two squaws were detailed 
to the thankless task of smoothing 
the floor with adobe brick, and at 
least a dozen tallow candles were 
consumed to serve the doubtful pur- 
pose of floor wax. There was much 
delving for festive raiment and 
proper foot-gear among the cow- 
punchers and miners, much borrow- 
ing and annexing of finery, together 
with such wholesale scrubbing and 
manicuring of faces and hands as 
had no previous record in the ablu- 
tionary records of Nye County. 

When the momentous evening at 
last arrived, a goodly though ill- 
assorted company assembled for the 
grand march. From White’s ranch, 
close by—as_ lineal measurement 
went in that country of magnificent 
distances—came four more women 
with escorts, one a Patriarch, al- 
ready past the allotted span of three 
score years and ten, but nimble of 
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foot and bright of eye as many a 
younger man. The “Johnnie” min- 
ing camp also contributed its quota 
of “partners,” two in number, and 
not a single “regret” was received, 
except in an indirect way, from the 
“fiddler,” who. had not returned 
from a prospecting tour in time to 
be present. 

This defection on the part of the 
“orchestra” caused some dismay. 
Just as the anxious Committee on 
Arrangements had concluded to de- 
pend on the mouth harmonica of a 
half breed, old Joe Dermer, a hither- 
to undiscovered musical “dark 
horse,” filled the breech with a very 
ancient accordeon. 

Joe’s advent was hailed with ac- 
claim, and when it was found that 
he could call numbers for the Vir- 
ginia reel and play numerous waltzes 
and “two-steps” he was shaken by 
the hand and patted on the back un- 
til he sank exhausted into his seat 
and began to “brush up his tunes” 
—a process which caused the accor- 
deon to emit a_ series of queer 


squeaks, as though it were remon- 
strating against this arduous task 
in its old age. 

The grand march was a great suc- 


cess. It was led by Miss Proctor 
and the Philadelphia book-keeper, 
the latter in a full dress suit; Miss 
Proctor would have worn evening 
dress, in spite of the fact that her 
charms were of an intellectual rather 
than physical nature, but her ward- 
robe and not her ball dress, on this 
occasion, was abbreviated. Miss 
Johnson followed on the arm of an 
erstwhile militiaman, resplendent in 
martial garb; the lady herself wore 
a blue serge, tailor-made costume, 
which she deemed eminently 
“proper.” Next came the Patriarch, 
whose wealth of beard precluded the 
necessity of a necktie. He wore his 
celluloid collar, a faded frock coat 
and light checked trowsers, ordered 
from Denver and fitted by the “mail 
system” many years before. He led 
a stout and aged matron in a black 
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alpaca, with an easy grace, and be- 
hind him came cowboys in “chaps” 
and high-heeled boots, and miners 
in new overalls and flannel shirts, 
each leading a “lady,” in so far as 
they “held out,” while still further 
on male couples brought up the rear, 
the man to the ieft wearing upon 
one arm the white badge of pseudo- 
femininity. 

Joe had succeeded in soothing 
the wounded feelings of his accor- 
deon, and though the latter’s voice 
had lost much of its youthful ca- 
dence, its leathern lungs seemed un- 
impaired, and poured forth a volume 
of sound which not even the pound- 
ing of the cowboys’ high-heeled 
boots and the miners’ “brogans”’ 
upon the floor could subdue. 

It was at the conclusion of the 
march: that Joe was discovered to 
be suffering from toothache. There 
were few molars left in the old man’s 
lower jaw, and “thet’s w’at makes it 
ache all th’ wuss when it does 
come,” he explained to the solicitous 
crowd which immediately gathered 
about him. 

Hot water, poultices and various 
other remedies, internal and exter- 
nal, were suggested by the ladies, 
Miss Proctor discoursing learned., 
and convincingly on the “power of 
mind over matter.” Old Joe smiled 
deprecatingly. 

“*Tain’t no sorter use, m’am,” he 
replied. “They’s two things what 
kain’t be heepnotized—and them’s 
a broncho an’ a toothache. Kain’t 
be did nohow. An’ anyway, I could 
not play if I wuz under th’ infloo- 
ence.” 

Miss Proctor attempted to ex- 
plain, but Joe carefully laid his in- 
strument on the floor, and placing 
a large red handkerchief against one 
cheek, groaned dismally. 

“Tur’ble bad thing—toothache,” 
remarked the Patriarch, sympa- 
thetically. “Pizen bad! I knowed 
a galoot as hed it wunst fer two 
weeks hand-runnin’, an’ his nerves 
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got that bad he’d holler if th’ door 
slammed.” 

“They wuz a man at Keystone 
wat was afflicted similar like,” 
chimed in the “Coffee Cooler,” who 
drove the mail stage, “an’ they giv’ 
him whiskey to hold in his mouth— 
an’ it cured him, too.” 

Joe’s eyes brightened, and he 
straightened suddenly in his chair. 

“I'd like fer t’ see how thet w’u’d 
op’rate—if anybody’s got a flask,” 
he said shyly. “It couldn’t do no 
harm, noways, I calculate.” 

A dozen flasks were extended to 
the sufferer with military precision. 

“Thanks, boys,” said Joe grate- 
fully. “I don’t want to exheebit no 
pretferunce in this here proposition 
—so I'll just take Ike’s, ’cause it’s 
in th’ middle.” 

For some moments the dancers 
remained in suspense, while Joe 
partook of a generous “pull” and sat 
with puffed-out cheeks and closed 
eyes, the bottle still in his hand. 

“I think it dun me good,” he ex- 


claimed at length, and picked up the 
accordeon. 
“Try another,’ said Ike encour- 


agingly. “Keep th’ bottle,” and Joe 
found himself in possession of half 
a dozen bottles of “rattlesnake medi- 
cine,” which he accepted, bashfully, 
and with proper acknowledgements. 

The music began anew—this time 
a two-step—and all was merry. 
There were no “wall flowers,” and 
a knowledge of dancing, while a use- 
ful accomplishment, was not by any 
means a _ necessary qualification. 
Couples bumped into each other, 
rubbed their heads, laughed, and 
went on again. Feet were trodden 
upon with mad abandon, but corns 
were not tender, and the act called 
forth little comment. Miss Proctor 
glided about on the arm of the 
“Coffee Cooler,’ and kept on the 
outskirts of the crowd, while the 
Patriarch piloted the Chicago dam- 
sel with the strategy of a general, 
through the whirling human maze. 
In their wake followed the book- 
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keeper, trying hard to dodge the 
slippered feet of the heavy matron, 
and the militiainan caine after with 
the freckled girl from White's. 

A short pause ensued, during 
which Joe, evidently experiencing 
a second twinge of toothache, fin- 
ished the first bottle. 

“Beats heepnotism halfways 
‘round th’ range,” he confided to 
the “Coffee Cooler.” “Powerful 
quietin’ on th’ nerves—good licker 
2." 

A sharp blast from the accordeon 
and an admonition to “Git yer part- 
ners,” from the orchestral stool, re- 
sulted in another enthusiastic stam- 
pede. This time the “Coffee Cooler” 
drew the fleshy dame; an enterpris- 
ing cowboy corralled the girl from 
the Hub; the book-keeper annexed 
a tall maiden from the “Johnnie” 
mine; a prospector was the accented 
partner of Miss Johnson; and both 
Patriarch and militiaman were 
paired off with “white badge ga- 
loots,’ much to their chagrin. 

“Love Comes Like a Summer 
Sigh,” in “one-two-three” time, was 
the signal for a waltz. The music 
was noticeably faster than before. 
Ike’s liquor had driven away Joe's 
toothache, and left in its place a feel- 
ing of joyous activity. The book- 
keeper, in his dress-suit, perspired 
freely, and staunched the flow about 
his collar with a new silk handker- 
chief; the fat lady paused to remove 
the ribbon which girdled her ample 
neck, and the Patriarch learned of 
the adhesive qualities of celluloid. 
First singly, and then in groups, the 
dancers sought respite, the cowboys 
fanning their partners with som- 
breros, and two of the miners were 
despatched to the well for aqueous 
refreshment. And, all the while, 
long after the last couple had suc- 
cumbed, old Joe leaned back in his 
chair, with closed eyes and a happy 
smile, playing “Love Comes Like a 
Summer Sigh,” with the steady and 
rapid rhythm of a runaway music 
box. 
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When at last he awoke to the fact 
that his melody was going to waste, 
he was greeted with a _ shout of 
laughter. Joe assumed an aggrieved 
expression and felt tenderly of his 
lower jaw. 

“Old nerve’s still a-buckin’,” he 
remarked. “S’pect I'll have t’ get 
Doc. Brown at th’ Needles t’ yank 
’er out. Hed ter lassoo me an’ tie 
me down in his cheer the las’ time. 
Soon ’s I sight them forcepts, I jes’ 
nachully stampede.” 

“Take some more rejewvenator, ’ 
said the “Coffee Cooler,” uncorking 
a third flask. The only answer was 
a prolonged gurgle. The nerve was 
drugged into insensibility again. 

“The’ nex’ event on th’ pro- 
gramme,” announced Joe, rising 
unsteadily, “will be a Virginny reel.” 

“He’s in just the proper condition 
to do a reel,” tittered Miss Johnson, 
which witticism elicited an appre- 
ciative “Haw, haw, haw!” with the 
further remark that he could “do it 
real.” At this the Chicago girl 
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laughed immoderately, while Miss 
Proctor looked pained. 

“Git yer places,” came Joe’s com- 
mand, and the couples assembled for 


the square dance. The “white 
badge” men had, by common con- 
sent, removed the handkerchiefs 
from their arms, and thus metamor- 
phosed, rushed for partners. Two 
of them were fortunate enough to 
secure ladies. The third, unsuccess- 
ful, retired in disgust. Miss Proctor 
and the freckled girl, thus monopo- 
lized, the Patriarch again found him- 
self beside his spouse; the “Coffee 
Cooler,” with Miss Johnson, the 
militiaman an escort to her of the 
“Johnnie” mine, and the book-keeper 
for the first time partnerless. 

“To th’ front an’ salute!” yelled 
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Joe, playing the necessary accom- 
paniment with a rapidity that dis- 
counted Time itself. “Right t’ oppo- 
site corners. Go it, ye galoots! No 
balkin’ now. Right hoofs forrard— 
show yer respec’ t’ th’ ladies. 
Everybody git in line with th 
music—come up with th’ lef’. Great 
snakes! Keep a-movin’—jine hands 
an’ come t’ th’ front!” 

“Hold ’er down a leetle, Joe,” 
cries the Patriarch, gasping for 
breath. “Don’t give ’em out 30 
rapid like. Powerful hard t’ keep 
up with th’ game.” 

But Joe, with a momentary glance 
of contempt at the white-bearded 
supplicant, goes on, his fire undimin- 
ished: “Back t’ back—sashay lively, 
now—up the middle with yer pard— 
swing ’em round—git yer money’s 
wuth!” And fiercer and more weird 
becomes the music as the dance goes 
on, until the final ‘march,’ which 
consists of a wild rush about the 
room with general exhaustion as a 
climax. 

Joe opens the fourth bottle and 
declares that he will do a “cake 
walk” with the stout matron, who is 
leaning against the wall on _ the 
verge of nervous prostration, and 
is therefore compelled to decline. 
Joe takes another pull at the bottle 
and executes a clog dance, with in- 
different success, but amid loud ap- 
plause. Then he slaps his jaw, de- 
clares in a burst of enthusiasm that 
he has “th’ drop on th’ pizen nerve,” 
and sinks upon a chair, inert. 

“Brace up an’ give us ‘nother 
jig,” cries the “Coffee Cooler,’ who 
is freshest among them all. 

But Joe is dead to the world, pro 
tem—and the Pahrump dance is 
over. 





THE OVER-RATED 


The best specimens of which are Rudyard Kipling, Stephen Crane, Barrie, 


Gibson, Bernhardt, Irving, Terry, Tesla, and last but not least was Queen Victoria 
’ g y 





BY ELLA COSTiILLO BENNETT 


HE herd-like quality of the 

mass of the people, the in- 

born trait of blindly rushing 
after an incompetent leader, the 
side issue parodical hero-worship, 
has resulted in the almost deifying 
of certain fortunate—worldly lucky 
— individuals, to the detriment of 
true worth; the semi-prostitution of 
art, literature, and the “Divine 


Rights” prerogative of ruling; and 
to the eternal belittling of the indi- 
vidual, who cringes and fawns to 
the lauded, following in the wake of 
the rabble; mistaking mediocre tal- 
ent for genius, and eccentricity for 


one of the proofs thereof. 

This is perhaps the reaction of the 
fault of the past generations in with- 
holding the laurel wreath from the 
head of the living to lay it upon the 
tomb of the dead. Our progenitors 
were careful in the extreme, at least 
in art, literature and science, for the 
power of rulers has saved them from 
time immemorial, from the _pin- 
point of truth pricking into their in- 
flation; but the praise a poet, artist, 
or scientist had deserved was with- 
held lest he should prove unworthy. 
His genius was looked at askance, 
as though he had stolen the spark 
from some mythical God, or was 
wearing a bogus jewel for the real. 
The verdict generally accorded gen- 
ius was “Guilty, but not proven.” 
The result of this, now apparent, 
was the swinging of the pendulum 
to the other extreme, and the people 
are moon-mad over the dim lustre 
of some dull light, while the sun 
shines in all its refulgent glory, and 


no sun worshiper is left to do it 
reverence. 

Literature, having more followers 
than art or science, has a greater 
number of the over-rated in _ its 
ranks, and science perhaps the least. 
Some one starts the beating of the 
cymbals, and the ignorant multitude 
bows its head in adoration. Since 
the beginning of time there has not 
stood a man before the “nations of 
the earth” so over-rated as the vul- 
gar Rudyard Kipling. “The poet oi 
the people!” Ye gods, the insult! To 
Longfellow, or even Whittier, that 
title might have belonged, but be- 
hold, it was reserved for a man 
whose language is that of a boor. 
What a compliment to the people! 
Even if one wants a poet whose lan- 
guage does not savor of the drawing 
room, whose snap-shot annals are 
of the uncultured, or the western 
frontiersman, there was Bret Harte, 
who, with all the crude language he 
dropped from the lips of his charac- 
ters, never let one of them descend 
into lowness or vulgarity. The 
slang, idioms and inverted grammar 
oi the Western cowboy did not fall 
harshly on the ear, when Bret Harte 
wrote them; the vulgar, coarse 
monotony of the language used by 
Rudyard Kipling in his poems (God 
save the mark!) should disgust one 
who has read the gems of thought, 
the inspired poems of some of his 
great countrymen. Shakespeare, 
the greatest dramatist that ever 
lived, and one of the greatest poets 
(the majority of people think the 
greatest), was never in his palmiest 
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days so idolized as the crude versi- 
fier of England. Byron, the greatest 
poet the world has ever known, 
“woke to find himself famous’— 
but not so famous as the vulgar jin- 
gler has become, and whose name, 
used in comparison, is an insult to 
the lofty poet. Rudyard Kipling 
wrote one good poem—never a 
great one; that was the “Reces- 
sional” (and this was the poem he 
threw away, showing how incompe- 
tent a judge of literature he was, de- 
stroying his one good poem, and 
publishing trash galore), and it was 
not faultless ; his cardinal sin of per- 
sistent repetition was apparent even 
in that. He could not forget the 
custom of reiteration. Think of a 
man winning the laurel wreath, the 
privilege of which rested upon the 
writing of vulgar jingle, one good 
poem, and quantities of tiresome 
prose, with never a lofty, pathetic, 
humorous, sarcastic, or _ satirical 
line! 

This is Kipling, the admired of 
the world! who wrote about ten 
years ago a story styled “Captains 
Courageous,” for which a magazine 
paid a considerable sum, for long 
drawn out nothing; a story whose 
plot was not worth two columns in 
a paper, strung to interminable 
length. 

We must not blame the magazine 
editor for publishing it. The pub- 
lishing business is like any other. 
It is a money making scheme. The 
editor may have been as disgusted 
with “Captains Courageous” as were 
some of the readers who tried to 
wade through it; but if the majority 
of his readers wanted to be supplied 
with anything that bore the Kipling 
stamp, even refuse, from a business 
standpoint the editor was justified 
in providing them with the same. 
George Cable and Frank Stockton 
never made the money that Rudyard 
Kipling has. The same magazines 
published their work, for which the 
above authors did not receive the 
same price. 
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There are people to whom the 
name of Lew Wallace is not known, 
but surely one could count the peo- 
ple who can read or write in this 
country or England who do not 
know of Rudyard Kipling, the 
writer of idiotic, animal trash, 
freaks, etc. (who would have been 
more appreciated by the shrewd P. 
T. Barnum than any one else), and 
doggeral dialect vulgar rhyming. 

We must not blame Kipling in the 
least. No human being is_ proof 
against continued adulation. He has 
posed for admiration, and inciden- 
tally for cash, with the same faith in 
his desserts that any one of us 
would have had we, like him, been 
placed on a pedestal for worship. 

Doubtless if a Chinese God, with 
all its hideous caricaturing of fea- 
tures and form, could reason, it 
would, on beholding its worshipers, 
believe it was worthy of adoration, 
and if a mirror were held to its face, 
and it could think, it would prob- 
ably be enamored by its own reflec- 
tion, nor would the Chinese God be 
to blame. If others, instead of 
throwing down the gauntlet for your 
reputation, should throw down a lap 
of roses for you to inhale the per- 
fume as it floated up, wouldn’t you 
be a fool not to do so? 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Rudyard Kipling always rippling, 
With his nonsense of some freak; 
Never writing or inditing 
Anything but what is weak. 


Wordy, phrasy, always hazy, 
Little sense in any rhyme, 
Hardly knowing, that this mowing 
Down of poetry is crime! 


Always scrambling, ever rambling 

For some oddity in verse; 

(Yet this fretting is begetting 

Something jingling in his purse.) 

Some one praised him, so they 
raised him 

On a pinnacle and knelt; 
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In the hurry and the scurry, 
No one knew just how he felt. 


So he posed there, never dozed 
there; 

Tried to keep his balance well; 

And he’s standing on the landing, 


For how iong—no one can tell. 


But the sages of the ages, 
Dreamed not Fame was lightly won; 
Only merit would inherit, 

Then what now is quickly done. 


When his glory is a story 

Of the past, nor once bewailed ; 

Mark this seeming, star now gleam- 
ing— 

Then will be 
Failed.” 


“The Light that 


STEPHEN. CRANE. 

Now, Stephen Crane did not reach 
the pinnacle of fame attained by 
Kipling; perhaps he died too young. 
But he, too, received his share of un- 
deserved praise. He wrote a very 


crude little novel (which was sold 
for a good price to a syndicate) en- 


titled “Three Violets.” A “sweet 
girl graduate” could have written 
it just as well, perhaps better, but 
she could not have gotten the same 
published; but Crane, having writ- 
ten one fair story, “The Red Badge 
of Courage,” was pronounced a suc- 
cess; so, taking the tide at its flood, 
like a very wise young man, if he 
preferred money to posthumous 
recognition, proceeded to deluge the 
country with stories that were ad- 
mirably fitted to fill space, but could 
not possibly, by any one who had 
the vaguest idea of literature, or 
even a skimming acquaintance with 
any of the old masters, or the works 
of one of the new disciples of novel- 
writing, be classed as literature. Yet 
his books sold. The magazines 
were eager for his stories, the few 
ignorant, whose bold conceit passes 
for knowledge, knelt before his 
shrine, and the rabble followed suit. 

The “Detroit Free Press” once 
gave a synopsis of Stephen Crane’s 
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book, which reads as follows. (It 
needs no comment) : 

“A la Stephen Crane. 

‘A long, deep bay— 

Under a yellow sun— 

The crack of a report— 

A frightened cry— 

The chattering of death demons 
in a tree-top— 

Blood, red blood, upon the ground. 

Somebody had shot a snipe.’ ” 


BARRIE. 


Barrie, writer of Scotch dialect— 
what shall we call it ?—stories seems 
better than novels, for the latter are 
supposed to have a plot—conceived 
the idea of taking what might have 
been the nucleus for a short story, 
and by judicious filling, padding and 
elaborating, weaved it into the 
necessary amount to make a book; 
he must have figured on this with 
as much nicety and enlarging of de- 
tail as did the woman who sat at 
the “window in Thrums,” on the 
unnecessary cloak, which the reader 
was anxious to see her obtain, if for 
no other reason than to let the au- 
thor go on with the story. There 
was a feeling while reading this 
book that the author had promised 
so many words to the publisher, 
and he would keep his word at all 
hazards, no matter what the risk, 
even if the plains were strewn with 
the corpses of the subsequent read- 
ers, whose death might be caused 
while reading it, by inanition of the 
mind, for total stagnation of the in- 
tellect, like that of the body, 1s likely 
to prove fatal. 

But if the attainment of a good 
income was Barrie’s aim, the end 
justified the means. We would all 
do the same if we could. If we 
could catch the public at a time 
when it wanted soothing syrup, and 
we had a corner on the market of 
that adjunct to their happiness, we 
would administer it ad nauseum, 

P. T. Barnum said, when justify- 
ing himself for fooling the people, 
that “The American public liked to 
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be humbugged,” for which trite re- 
mark, so pregnant with truth, he 
should rank with Solomon. 

There are perhaps a dozen of the 
over-rated literati, among whom are 
Howells, Ian McLaren—an imita- 
tor of Barrie—and Israel Zangwill, 
who, had he confined himself to 
story writing, would have been all 
right, but alas! he did not; but the 
three mentioned are the most shin- 
ing lights in that firmament of plani- 
tory, colossal humbugs. 

BERNHARDT. 

Of the over-rated of - histrionic 
claims to recognition, the leading 
lady is Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 
She has presented the same plays as 
the peerless artist, Helena Mod- 
jeska, personated the same charac- 
ters as the incomparable, in emo- 
tional roles—Fanny Davenport, and 
treads the boards in roles in which 
young actresses have surpassed her. 
But to neither Modjeska nor Daven- 
port could her candle light rays 
show in the splendor of their genius. 
Yet the public, dazzled by Bern- 


hardt’s judicious advertising, flocked 
to see her, even paying fabulous 
prices for the privilege, standing or 
paying some one to stand at a thea- 
tre door all night to secure choice 


seats to see a woman whom the 
French call beautiful, with a tow- 
sled head of matted, dried, yellow 
hair, an expressionless mouth, and 
eyes that delighted to roll backward, 
showing only the whites. 

A large part of the audience un- 
derstands nothing of what she says, 
but “the expression!” they exclaim, 
because, forsooth, some one else 
did. The expression was usually 
the same, a_superabundance of 
whites of the eyes and a sick-kitten 
look about the mouth, together with 
an awkward elevation of the shoul- 
ders while the hands rested on the 
back of a chair. 

Her costumes were largely adver- 
tised, and the magnificence of the 
staging played as a trump card. In 
even the over-played “Camille,” a 
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play that neither from a dramatic 
nor literary point had anything to 
recommend it, still when played by 
Helena Modjeska, or now by Mar- 
garet Anglin, brings tears to the 
eyes, with Bernhardt shows in all 
its unpardonable sensual coarseness, 
and not a tear wets the eyelash. It 
is then one realizes the greatness of 
Modjeska and Anglin, that could 
make the tears flow and the heart 
beat fast at a play so lacking in the 
pathetic or appealing. But the 
same people who see the play un- 
moved with Bernhardt, and weep 
when Modjeska and Anglin play it, 
still bow to the former’s supposed 
superiority, because it is a fad to 
worship Bernhardt, who _ scorns 
them. Only Philadelphia refuses to 
bow the knee, and Bernhardt ac- 
cordingly hates that big city in 
which she cannot play to full houses 
for three nights. 

Bernhardt’s ways have savored 
too much of the fake medicine man, 
who travels with bands, souvenirs, 
and black cork artists to help seil 
his wares. Bernhardt travels with 
a menagerie; one time it is a tiger, 
again baby wild cats, or young cubs 
—anything to seem eccentric and 
get the papers to write about her, to 
continually keep in the public eye 
without paying space rates for ad- 
vertising. Then Bernhardt slept in 
her coffin! That was the fakiest 
ruse of all, and did divers other 
things that no one with common 
sense would do, unless for the pur- 
pose Bernhardt did it—free adver- 
tising, in which she accomplished 
her purpose. People who have never 
read Shakespeare, who know noth- 
ing of literature or art, rave over 
Bernhardt’s artistic acting; these 
people go because the seats are high- 
priced, and to be seen there is al- 
most sure to obtain for one a stamp 
of approval from that part of society 
which gauges everything by the 
mighty dollar. 


The majority of those who go to 
see Bernhardt go through curiosity, 
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and no matter how disappointed 
they may be in the much-talked-of 
actress, are afraid of adverse criti- 
cism to themselves if they do not 
follow in the wake of the majority, 
and so the following train grows 
in length, the bank account grows 
in volume, and the over-rated ac- 
tress scorns the world, as well she 
might, to think it is so easily im- 
posed upon. 


IRVING AND TERRY. 


What quantities of incense have 
ascended before the shrine of Ir- 
ving and Terry! 

Irving was really a good actor. 
Terry is mediocre, and profited by 
the reflected light of Irving, just as 
Elizabeth profited by living in 
Shakespeare’s time, but Terry with- 
out Irving would be commonplace ; 
indeed, she is so now; her voice is 
coarse, she lacks warmth and inten- 
sity, she could not rise to the heights 
even in Robespierre, when her son 
was going to the guillotine! 

Imagine Davenport or Modjeska 
in that part! 

Irving would not seem so over- 
rated, if he had not been puiaced be- 
fore our gaze as the equal of Edwin 
Booth, but when the pigmy is placed 
beside the giant, the former must 
expect to suffer by comparison. Ir- 
ving was not so great a tragedian 
as Keene, James or Ward, yet he 
was placed above these (two of 
whom: are living), and said to be 
the greatest living actor. As an 
artist, he did not compare with the 
erratic, but artistically flawless 
Mansfield, but ranked above him. 

His voice was high-pitched and 
squeaky, and one, in hearing him, 
could but contrast that rasping 
voice with the deep, rich, mellow 
tones that rolled from Booth, that 
king of tragedy, whose facial expres- 
sion was so perfect that it sufficed, 
without need of gestures to enthrall 
his audience. Yet he was never so 
praised as has been Henry Irving, 
who belittled his art by accepting 
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a title. He was a successful actor, 
and in being knighted along with 
brewers, brokers, etc., to his Royal 
Highness, he but beribboned his 
laurel wreath and that with ragged 
ends. 


TESLA. 


Science has few of the over-rated. 
Nicola Tesla has perhaps’ gained 
more of a reputation on less work 
than any scientist on whose head a 
laurel leaf has fluttered. We always 
hear him spoken of as the greatest 
scientist of the age; even Edison 
seems to have been relegated to 
a back seat. You can name over 
most of the scientists of both an- 
cient and modern times, and remem- 
ber for each at least one scientific 
achievement. But although every 
one seems to know who Nicola 
Tesla is, and has read of him for the 
last twelve years, not one person 
among those you ask, knows a thing 
Nicola Tesla has accomplished or 
invented, which makes it seem very 
much as though he was just a little 
over-rated. And in him science has 
contributed her small 7 to the 
over-rated. 


GIBSON. 


Art, unlike literature, is a talent, 
the possessor of which soon gains a 
foothold in his calling. Few, if any, 
good artists go unrewarded, and 
few are over-rated for reasons that 
are obvious. But one artist really is 
so exceedingly over-rated that it 
looks as if he were trying to balanc2 
all by himself, the artists with the 
authors, 

His art is so very simple that he 
now has a whole train of imitators, 
eager to share in the wearing of lau- 
rels so lightly won, and finding it as 
easy to draw a “Gibson Girl” as to 
propel a baby buggy with rubber 
tires down hill. 

Gibson’s uniqueness was what 
made him take. Nobody had ever 
seen square people. Square ll 
over ; square head, square shoulders, 
even the wrinkles or creases, etc., in 
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their clothes being square; geomet- 
rical chins and hollow eyes, and the 
startling newness of this made it 
appear like genius. 

We had always been told that art, 
which copied nature, like its model, 
loved curves. This deluded race 
had ever grown to think that any- 
thing but graduai curves in a wo- 
man’s form robbed it of perfection. 
Artists had always said—and the 
people had without hesitancy con- 
ceded the point that angles in a 
woman’s form spoiled its beauty. 
The Eternal God himself had estab- 
lished that rule by making his 
fairest creatures a _ succession of 
gradual curves. The leaf of no blos- 
som from the hand of the Creator 
is square. There are no angles ‘n 
nature. The river curves in its 
course, the mountain slopes to a 
summit; the trunks of the trees are 
round, the branches curve in the 
growth; the earth is round, the sun 
is round, the moon is round; and 
then their orbits are in a circle—the 
clouds that float in a firmament 
(that seems curved) blend one curv- 
ing line to another. 

The rocks are curved; the rain 
falls in round drops. The fruit is 
curved, till curve meets curve. 

Nothing the Creator of beauty 
has made is square. The crudity of 
man first fashioned the square be- 
cause it was easier than the circle. 
But no artist, till Gibson, ever 
thought to improve upon the work 
of God; but behold! he tired of 
curves, or did he, in despair that he 
could not make satisfactory ones, 
and in a fit of temper—like a child 
scratching over its spoiled drawing 
—find that he had struck a new vein, 
an eccentric, unique, original style? 

He may have, and knowing the 
public fondness for fads, novelties, 
no matter how unnatural, tried this 
new discovery, and to his delight 
found it was received with acclama- 
tion. 

No artist before Gibson ever 
thought to make one model do for 
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old and young, male and female, and 
the discovery of the economy oi 
this is a stroke akin to genius in 
the economic line. 

In a group of Gibsons, say a ball 
room party, how like a large and in- 
teresting family circle, or a happy 
family re-union it looks. The resem- 
blance between them all is so strik- 
ing that you try to single out the 
twins and triplets, and wonder that 
the middle-aged lady, so handsome- 
ly gowned, and with the little square 
double chin still looks so young, 
and you thank Time for dealing so 
leniently with her. Really, if she 
bore all these children she is entitled 
to the three pound note given by 
the generous Queen Victoria to the 
bearer of the greatest number of 
triplets; but when you glance at 
the nice old gentleman, who is bend- 
ing over her, and notice the simi- 
larity, especially the chin, you are 
not surprised at the resemblance of 
the children, for surely mamma and 
papa were first cousins. 

Gibson knew that he had struck 
a good thing; the people were tired 
of natural life-like beings such as 
Frost can draw, and if the public 
wants the novelty of square-faced 
people, it shall have it. If it likes 
girls who have broad, square shoul- 
ders, like Atlas, Gibson is the man 
to supply it. He can turn that Gib- 
son Girl out any way you want. He 
can take that one style and make it 
any age, or either sex, and you will 
always recognize her; she is a regu- 
lar male impersonator, playing dou- 
ble role in any cast. She can be 
soubrette, or the cold, statuesque 
type, usually the latter; her waist 
and expressionless face would even 
make her suitable for a fashion ba- 
zaar; she serves a variety of pur- 
poses, but she never loses her iden- 
tity. And this artist’s work sells, 
while real artists are patiently wait- 
ing the recognition of their little 
gems; but in time it will come, and 
the Gibson fad will sink into obliv- 
ion as naturally as a bubble disap- 
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pears and leaves no trace of its ex- 
istence. 

Gibson’s ideas were always good, 
and of late years they have been re- 
markably clever, but his art—well, 
look for yourself! 

And he has left us! After all, it 
requires genius to be able to leave, 
while the applause still rings in 
one’s ears. 


VICTORIA. 


If the incense burned at the shrine 
of Victoria had been offered to her 
as a monarch, she would not be 
classed as so excessively over-rated. 
Not that she was especially good, 
but that she was not especially bad, 
like her numerous predecessors. All 
things go by comparison. She was 
so much more moral than _ the 
Henrys, Charleses, Georges, Jameses 
and Mary and Elizabeth that the 
very novelty of having a respectable 
sovereign to occupy the throne of 
England would entitle her to a niche 
in the Hall of Fame, even if to ac- 


commodate her ample proportions 
—her short, squatty form—the said 
niche had to be widened. But the 
laudations most clarion like in her 
praise are as “a virtuous woman and 


exemplary mother.” Now, wherein 
does she deserve any praise for that? 
Virtuous women are the rule, not 
the exception; it seems like a libel 
on the virtue of the women of Eng- 
land to get so ecstatic because one 
of them is said to be virtuous. 

Really, weren’t there any other 
virtuous women in England? Is 
purity such a scarce article among 
our British cousins? We Ameri- 
can women claim that the great ma- 
jority of us are virtuous, and we 
would speedily resent it if our Presi- 
dent’s wife were eternally held up to 
us as a model of virtue, and_her pur- 
ity dinned forever in our ears. We 
expect her to be  virtuous—why 
shouldn’t she be? The temptations 
to be otherwise, in her sphere of life, 
are reduced to a minimum. 

Some women retain their virtue 
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amid the most terrible and repeated 
temptations; poverty, want, and 
daily contact with men who offer 
relief from suffering for that virtue, 
and others, worse tempted, who love 
and love intensely; who crush that 
guilty love in their hearts, and turn 
their back resolutely from a tempta- 
tion to which every human inclina- 
tion bids them go. This is virtue. 
No woman knows whether or not 
she is virtuous till she has passed 
through the fiery temptation of love 
or want, or both. 

Victoria had the man _ of ° her 
choice; she loved him; he loved her; 
he was always kind to her, and she 
claimed him to be near perfection. 
What possible temptation could 
there be for her to be anything but 
a true wife? Had she been untrue 
to her husband, she would have 
given proof of innate depravity. 

One reason for the immorality of 
queens and princesses has been the 
fact that they married for State rea- 
sons, not as the heart dictated, and 
this foolish and unnatural custom 
was, and is, responsible for much of 
the immorality among royalty. But 
Victoria chose her husband! 

Now, if the Czarina should be im- 
moral, one would pity and condone 
her offense, for was she not forced 
upon an unwilling bridegroom? 
Alone in a foreign country, fore- 
sworn her religion, sold to the high- 
est bidder, turned ignominiously in- 
to an incubator to see if she could 
bring forth a son, an heir, for that 
husband who did not even pretend 
to love her, who only gave up his 
manhood in turning his back on the 
mistress he loved and had promised 
to wed, the mother of his three 
children, at the death-bed of his dis- 
honorable father. Now, if the 
Czarina remains a virtuous woman, 
closes her heart to love, she is pure 
in the truest sense of the word; but 
her grandmother! why, in God’s 
name, shouldn’t she have been vir- 
tuous? In the first place, it would 
be a very bold man who would make 
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love to a queen, who, if she resented 
it, which more than likely she 
would, might ruin his career. 

Then was Victoria the type of 
woman that is attractive to men? 
Certainly not in appearance; under 
five feet, with enough avoirdupois 
for a woman of seven feet; popped- 
eyed and hooked nosed; not bril- 
liant nor yet fascinating; lacking 
the qualities of face, form and dis- 
position that make men forget pru- 
dence and honor. Is there any 
great credit due to a woman to be 
virtuous, when the natural tenden- 
cies of woman is to be so, and when 
she is never tempted to be other- 
wise? If this over-rated monarch 
had been a man and remained pure 
through life, there might be some 
reason for surprise and adulation; 
but as virtuous women are as plen- 
tiful as blackberries, why the maud- 
lin, never-ending raving over the 
Queen’s virtue? To the thinking, 
it assumes the humorous phase of 
the burlesque. 


Some years ago, just after her 
death, in an article in one of our 
popular magazines, entitled “Vic- 
toria, the Queen and Woman,” a 
Study by “Lady Jeune,” in eulogiz- 
ing the Queen, the writer called at- 
tention to “The unparalleled purity 


of her life.” That “unparalleled” is 
a terrible smirch upon the virtue 
of English women, and I cannot 
conceive of any other nation but 
the toady, royalty-loving, dust- 
licking English letting that go un- 
challenged. 

That phrase might be used in 
connection with the Virgin Mary, or 
some devout, pure saint; in connec- 
tion with other women, it assumes 
either ludicrous proportions, or is 
an insult to others. 

The same Lady Jeune, who 
doubtless expected an appointment 
at court, says: “Working for others 
was Victoria’s motto.” Maybe it 
was, but if so, one can only jump to 
the conclusion that Victoria regard- 
ed that motto as do some wrang- 
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ling families with the “God Bless 
Our Home” motto, given promi- 
nence over the mantel, while the 
family quarrels grow in volume as 
time progresses. 

Lady Jeune wrote of her careful 
rearing of her children, and _ lays 
great stress upon it. Now, if we 
are to judge by the result, we can 
only feel sorry for the late queen, 
to think that with all her “careful 
rearing,” the outcome was so disas- 
trous with her eldest. He has not 
been a shining light of either virtue 
or honor, nor, for that matter, intel- 
lectuality, but then she improved on 
the younger ones, mostly girls. She 
probably intended all right with the 
Prince of Wales, now King, but it 
looks as if, conceding that she 
reared the Prince “carefully,” that 
Bobby Burns had him in his pro- 
phetic eye when he wrote “The best 
laid plans of men and mice gang 
aft aglee.” 

Victoria loved her children just 
as any other mother loves hers—no 
more, no less, than the average. She 
certainly had less of the daily care 
of them. The English are eternally 
sounding her praises as a_ good 
mother. Why should she have been 
a bad mother? A bad mother is the 
exception by far, a good mother the 
rule. Indeed, motherhood is the 
strongest characteristic in woman. 
A woman may bea bad wife, a poor 
friend, immoral, dishonorable, but 
she will love her children. Even in 
the animal world maternal affection 
is apparent. Mark the tigress fight 
for her young! Yet in this age of 
civilization, education and supposed- 
ly lucid thinking, the world stands 
in profound admiration because, 
forsooth, Victoria loved her child- 
ren! 

But after all, did she love them 
as much as the average mother? 
When for ambition she would try to 
stifle the natural love in their hearts 
and urge them to a loveless mar- 
riage, legalized immorality, and this 
the virtuous Queen! 
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Victoria waS an expert match- 
maker. That was the particular 
sphere in which she shone pre-emi- 
nent, and in that I would not wish 
to dim her lustre nor tarnish the 
brilliancy of her fame. As a match- 
maker she reached the superlative. 
For her daughters and sons she suc- 
ceeded in finding finely feathered 
nests; whether they proved to be 
comfortable to the occupants or not, 
the world must judge by subsequent 
events. 

Then behold with what craft and 
eye to filthy lucre and position she 
launched her grandchildren on the 
matrimonial waters, and from a 
financial and social standpoint, it re- 
mains to her credit that she succeed- 
ed regardless of decency. 

Humane, Victoria never was. 
America did much for her starving 
Indian Empire—England compara- 
tively little. 

Hers has been called a “Reign of 
Peace.” Was it so? England was 


never without a war on its hands 
after Victoria ascended the throne. 
Twenty-four wars, with uncount- 


able battles, marked the bloody 
reign of this over-rated Queen. 

She was simply a nonentity, in no 
movement for the betterment of the 
world, is the impress of the influence 
of the Queen apparent. She was 
surrounded with statesmen who 
guided the destinies of the nation. 
She was merely the figurehead on 
the ship, and from an artistic stand- 
point not even an ornamental one. 
Even Elizabeth, the over-rated, at 
least deserved credit for showing 
good judgment in the ‘selection of 
her advisers and ministers, but Vic- 
toria had no say in the choice of 
these. 

She never had sympathy with the 
distress in Ireland, and the fact that 
the great Gladstone was its cham- 
pion was one of the many reasons 
that the “Grand Old Man” was not 
approved by her Majesty. 

Imagine the pettiness of a woman 
feeling enmity because a great man, 
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tired from standing, presumed to sit 
in her presence! Intellect stooped 
before the accident of birth, grand- 
eur of character, nobility of soul, 
and brilliancy of mind, subservient 
before mediocrity ! 

This is a sample of English snob- 
bishness, the acme of vulgarity. 
The inability to see the eternal fit- 
ness of things. The gnat requesting 
the lion to bow before it! And the 
lion, seeing the utter fallacy of try- 
ing to impress an idea of proportion 
on a pigmy intellect, with a humor- 
ous toss of its mane, a wink of the 
eye, bows down and pleases the lit- 
tle gnat, because in that particular 
place lions are scarce and gnats are 
many, and a million gnats might 
sting the bravest, strongest lion to 
death! 

England has always “Crooked the 
pregnant hinges of the knee.” It 
is her ruling passion. She loves 
Royalty as much as an American 
loves independence; as a French- 
man loves pleasure, as an Italian 
loves the sun, as a Spaniard loves 
the dignity and the past and faded 
grandeur of his country. She adores 
it. She pays a fabulous sum for it. 
yet it is superfluous. Victoria had 
very little power. Parliament, the 
House of Lords, and the Prime Min- 
ister rule. There is no need of Roy- 
alty, not any more than the curl in 
a pig’s tail, yet they want it, just 
as a country girl loves tawdry 
clothes and cheap jewelry. It is 
showy. It pleases an uneducated 
mind. A surface glitter, with nei- 
ther beauty nor use, yet if they like 
to keep a pet poodle dog in a fancy 
pagoda, like Dora in “David Cop- 
perfield,” why shouldn’t they do it? 

We will give a child a rattle and 
pay for it, too, and they pay for 
their own rattles, so let them grin, 
only they mustn’t forever call on 
us to admire it. We passed that 
stage over a century and a quarter 
ago, and we cannot be expected to 
fall down in adoration before Chi- 
nese gods in the twentieth century. 
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To us Victoria was no phenome- 
non of wisdom, purity, generosity 
or humanity—she was simply a wo- 
man who, by accident of birth, was 
seated on the throne, (the English 
can call it the “Grace of God;”’ we 
call it the lethargy of the people) 
which, owing to the innate love of 
Royalty in the nation, she had no 
difficulty to retain. She was grasp- 
ing and greedy. No amount of 
wealth could have sufficed to have 
satisfied her. She was hard and 
cold; but she was shrewd. Misers 
usually are. She was just an ordi- 
nary woman, neither good nor bad, 
neither bright nor stupid, neither 
lofty nor a degenerate; but a plain, 
every-day specimen of her sex, with 
faults and failings, not the least of 
which was her tendency to sordid- 
ness, and the halo the English have 
tried to place around her head is 
not apparent to any one else. There 
is no illumination to us, neither the 
lustre of a saint nor the splendor of 
intellect. If England is a century 
behind the times and wants to wor- 
ship her very plain idols, let her do 
so, but she must not expect the 
world to follow in her train. 

In Alfred Austin’s semi-blasphe- 
mous memorial poem, published 
shortly after the Queen’s death, af- 
ter the claim that “she ruled her 
people from on high” (relieving the 
Almighty from the laborious and 
thankless task), he put into the 
Queen’s mouth the following: 
“Well, you know my first-born 
son!” Yes, indeed, we know him. 
The newspapers and English courts 
showed up his character in the little 
baccarat scandal and divorce pro- 
ceedings, in which her son took 
precedence as co-respondent; but 
we thought it injudicious and un- 
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kind in Mr. Austin, who as poet 
laureate is drawing a salary, to al- 
lude to it; but, after all, nothing has 
apparently. hurt the son of his 
mother ; he is taking her place in be- 
ing a nonentity in State and national 
affairs, but we must give him credit 
for his exhaustive labor just prior to 
his coronation in lying awake nights 
designing costumes’ for his female 
worshipers. He certainly racked 
his brain in deciding whether his 
feminine subjects should wear two 
or three feathers in their hair (he 
showed in this a desire to eliminate 
any resemblance to savages) or 
whether trains should be two or 
three yards long, and various other 
costume details of national, if not 
international, importance. 

In the commandments, which 
supposedly God gave to Moses, and 
Moses in turn gave to the people, 
occurs: “Thou shalt have no other 
God but me.” When God gave that 
commandment, did he gaze down 
the vista of the future, these thou- 
sands of years, and behold the Eng- 
lish? 

The mantle of Victoria dropped 
upon her son, the church of England 
rang the bell for the elevation of its 
host, and the heads of the millions 
were bowed in adoration, forget- 
ting: “Thou shalt have no other 
God but me!” 

Victoria was the most over-rated 
of the over-rated. This virtuous 
Queen even smoothed over in her 
family what the English call a 
“morganatic” marriage. We call it 
bigamy, but then we are new, and 
crude and harsh, and morganatic 
does sound better than bigamous, 
and, too, there are some _ people 
who have no idea what the word 
means. 





THE THIRTEENTH MAN 


BY JULIEN 


ITH their dripping, mud- 

spattered slickers buttoned 

tightly about them, the two 
men sprawled themselves out wear- 
ily on the rotten floor of the shack 
and smoked their pipes in silence. 
Outside the din of the storm was 
terrific. The rain rushed down in 
torrents from beetling masses of 
cloud and beat furiously upon the 
charred stumps of Needle Moun- 
tain. It hissed through the rusty 
plumes of the arrow-wood bushes 
and lashed the huddled clumps of 
puny scrub-oak. It pounded the 
roof of the shack with a million ham- 
mers, tearing out chunks of moss 
and rotten shingle and dripping in 


through a hundred holes. 

The sheriff straightened up sud- 
denly, and unbuttoning his slicker 
thrust his hand inside and took out 


a big, black-barreled Colt’s. Shel- 
tering it carefully with his coat 
against the drops that kept falling 
from the ceiling, he examined it 
critically—barrel, cylinder and car- 
tridges. Apparently satisfied with 
its condition he shot the cylinder 
back into place with a sharp click, 
and shoved the gun down into its 
holster. Then he grasped the bowl of 
his pipe in one great, hairy hand, 
and scowled fixedly at the opposite 
wall. 

“T wuz jest thinkin’, Tom,” he 
said slowly, “thet this here business 
we're in ’s a putty poor use t’ make 
of a man.” 

The deputy shot out a long arm 
to steady his rifle, which a sudden 
heavy puff of wind had set to bump- 
ing dully against the water-soaked 
wall. “Mebbe it ain’t the best,” he 
acquiesced somewhat dubiously. 
“Leastways, not when ye hev t’ hike 
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fifty miles through the timber to git 
one measly hoss-thief!’’ 

“Oh, it ain’t thet!” the sheriff ex- 
claimed, almost fretfully. 

The deputy’s eyes opened wide. 
He took his pipe slowly from his 
lips and stared at the sheriff in as- 
tonishment. “Wot d’ye_ mean, 
Dave?” 

“Wal, I don’t know as I kin say 
just wot it is—but mebbe it’s re- 
memberin’ the fellers ye killed thet 
does it. I tell ye it’s been gettin’ 
on my narves lately, somethin’ tur- 
rible! It ain’t because I’m afeared 
—ye know thet. But somehow or 
other, I jest ain’t got the narve t’ 
shoot !” 

The deputy scratched his bullet- 
head helplessly. Words like these 
from the nerviest sheriff that Doug- 
las County had known since the 
days of Redheaded Whipple were 
beyond his simple understanding. 
“Mebe yer sick, Dave,” he suggest- 
ed, gravely, with a clumsy tender- 
ness in his rough voice. 

The sheriff shook his 
“Nope,” he replied dully. 

The deputy looked thoughtful. 
Then without a word he moved a 
little nearer to the sheriff, and put- 
ting a hand affectionately on his 
shoulders looked him squarely in 
the eye. “Dave,” he said a little 
huskily, “yer in trouble—I kin see 
ye are—and by God, I want t’ 
know wot’s the matter!” 

The sheriff reddened, and for a 
moment seemed to hesitate. “Ef 
I told ye, Tom, ye’d jest think I 
wuz a blamed ol’ idiot—that’s all.” 

“Me think you an idiot?” the 
deputy sheriff exclaimed reproach- 
fully. “Wal, Dave!” 

The sheriff looked utterly per- 


head. 
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plexed. “I don’t know jest how ¢’ 
ixplain it,” he stammered. “Ye see 
—wal, last month when I hed t’ 
take thet pris’ner down to ’Frisco 
I got acquainted with a little gai 
there. I think a pow’ful lot on her, 
Tom, an’—an’—ye see, she’s goin’ 
t’ be Mrs. Dave some day. An’ she 
is thet tender-hearted thet when I 
told her I wuz sheriff of Douglas 
she got all pale an’ trembly like, an’ 
axed me ef I hed ever killed inny- 
body. I lied, Tom, an’ told her: ‘Jes’ 
one.’ ”’ 

The deputy interrupted him with 
an indignant sniff. 

“Dave Woods, yer every bit good 
enough for the best gal in Douglas 
er ’Frisco, either. I’d jest like to 
see innyone say e 

The sheriff interrupted this time. 
“Ye don’t understand, Tom. It’s 
diffurnt with wimmenfolks. I teil 
ye, Tom, ef I told thet little gal 
thet I’ve killed my dozen min she’d 
be afeared t’ even touch me.” 

The deputy sighed. “Wimmen- 
folks are queer critters,” he observed 
sagely. Then in grave surprise, he 
added: “I never knowed ye hed a 
gal, Dave. Wot’s she like?” His 
query had in it all the naive inno- 
cence of a child. 

“Purty as a picter, an’ she’s got 
the best heart in the world—thet’s 
all!” 

“Wot’s her name, Dave?” 

“Alice—Alice Morgan.” 

The deputy nodded. A long si- 
lence ensued which was _ finally 
broken by the deputy’s voice. “The 
storm’s about over,” he said. “Shall 
I git the horses ready?” 

The sheriff started as if some one 
had rudely roused him from a pleas- 
ant dream. “I’d clean fergot it. 
Yes—right away. Did ye give ’em 
a good feed of oats when we left 
Wells’ place?” 

“Plenty.” 

They picked up their guns and 
walked slowly out of the shack. 
The sheriff struck a match and 
looked at his watch. It was only a 
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few minutes past six, but already 
twilight had thickened into dark- 
ness. The deputy disappeared into 
an arrow-wood thicket, and a mo- 
ment later re-appeared, leading the 
horses. 

“Yer guns all right, Tom?” asked 
the sheriff as he swung his lithe, 
spare frame into the saddle. 

“Not a speck on ’em.” 

Silently they rode through the 
heavy brush, threading their way 
among the charred pine stumps, 
and every now and then bringing 
down upon themselves showers of 
raindrops as they brushed the low- 
hanging foliage of the oak saplings. 
When finally they came out upon 
the Needle Mountain road both men 
gave a sigh of relief. 

“It'll be easier riding now,” com- 
mented the deputy. 

The sheriff took his rifle out of 
its water-proof case and laid it 
across the pommel of his saddle. 
“Better git yer guns ready, Tom,” 
“There’s not 


he cautioned quietly. 
a drop fallin’ now—an’ there’s no 
tellin’ where the varmint’s li’ble t’ 
pop up.” 

“All right, Dave.” 


The two men allowed the reins 


to rest upon the ponies’ necks. 
Slowly, laboriously, the sure-footed 
animals picked their way among the 
stumps and chuck-holes of the steep 
road, their wiry necks bobbing up 
and down with the exertion of the 
ascent. Silent as statues, but with 
every sense alert, the men sat in 
their saddles, trying to pierce the 
thick darkness that was settling 
down like a shroud upon Needle 
Mountain. They were brave men, 
accustomed to entrust their lives to 
the sureness of an eye at a rifle- 
sight and the quickness. of a finger 
at a trigger. But they both knew 
that the business in hand might not 
even offer them that much of a 
chance for their lives. At any mo- 
ment there might be a shot from 
the brush, and a dead man on Needle 
Mountain road. Tod Williams was 
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known to be a dead shot and a des- 
perate man. 

The silence began to grow un- 
bearable. The creaking of the sad- 
dles and the beat of the horses’ hoofs 
upon the rocky road: had become so 
monotonous that they too seemed 
a part of the vast, encompassing 
stillness. Suddenly the sheriff put 
his finger to his lips. 

“Sh!” he whispered, and noiseless- 
ly dismounted. Placing his’ ear 
against the road he listened for a 
moment intently. “He’s comin’!” 
the sheriff remarked without emo- 
tion. Patting his pony’s neck sooth- 
ingly, he led him into the brush and 
tied him to a pine stump. The dep- 
uty followed suit. 

“You git behind thet rock, Tom,” 
the sheriff directed, as they came 
back into the open. “I’ll be on ~’ 
other side, back o’ them bushes.” 

“Better take thet bull-pine fer a 
shelter, Dave.” 

“All right.” 


The deputy said nothing more, 
but took his position behind the 


boulder. Up to this moment he had 
caught no sound of approaching 
hoof-beats. But he knew that the 
sheriff could scent a man almost like 
a deer—so he understood and 
waited. In a few moments he 
thought that he heard the faint ring 
of hoofs. He hefted his rifle tenta- 
tively, and ran his thumb over his 
holsters to make sure that the clasps 
were unfastened. Gradually the 
hoof-strokes became louder and 
sharper, until all at once a man on 
horseback appeared at the summit 
of the road, a blurred silhouette 
against the dark wall of sky. He 
pulled up his horse, and for a mo- 
ment sat motionless in his saddle. 
Then with his gun held in instant 
readiness, he started his pony slow- 
ly down the grade. 

“Throw up yer hands,” came the 
stern voice of the sheriff. 

The man on the horse did not re- 
ply, but with incredible swiftness 
threw the rifle to his shoulder and 
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fired. The two reports rang out al- 
most as one. An instant later the 
horse-thief swayed backward in his 
saddle. The rifle fell from his hands 
and-clanged against the rocks. Then 
with a groan he fell forward upon 
the pony’s neck and’ lay there mo- 
tionless. 

“Don’t move!” the sheriff called 
out softly to the deputy. “{t may be 
a bluff.” 

The words were scarcely out of 
his mouth when the _ horse-thief 
straightened suddenly in his saddle. 
The pony dropped to its knees. In 
a flash Tod Williams had slid from 
the saddle and lay barricaded be- 
hind the horse. 

“Come and take me, ye d d 
coward!” he called out mockingly. 

The sheriff did not reply. But 
from the other side of the road— 
the side against which the pony’s 
body offered no protection—a voice 
which the horse-thief had never be- 
fore heard cut the stillness like a 
knife: 

“I’ve got ye covered, Tod Wil- 
liams! Ef ye don’t shed yer guns 
an’ git out from behind thet hoss 
before I count three, I’ll fill ye full 
o’ thirty-thirty’s!” 

He paused a moment. “One!—- 
two! A bullet spatted against 
the bowlder. Another clipped otf 
an arrow-wood plume within a foot 
of the sheriff’s ear. And, almost be- 
fore the startled men knew wiiat 
had happened, the horse-thief had 
sprung to his feet and darted for the 
brush that lay a few yards behina 
him. From where the sheriff stood 
the deep shadows made it impossible 
to get a bead on the swiftly dodging 
man. The sheriff fired, but the 
horse-thief did not stop. Just as he 
was about to plunge into the thick 
brush the deputy got his bearings 
and pulled a slow trigger. The 
horse-thief threw up his hands and 
crumpled into a heap. 

The sheriff sprang forward, close- 
ly followed by the deputy. The 
sheriff reached into his pocket and 
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brought out a pair of handcuffs. 

“Don’t guess you'll need ’em, 
Dave,” remarked the deputy quietly. 
“His coat blowed back when _ he 
turned, an’ I got a bead on his 
white shirt.” 

The deputy was right. Tod Wil- 
liams was stone dead with two bul- 
let holes in his chest. The sheriff 
put the handcuffs slowly back into 
his pocket. 

“This makes the thirteenth,” he 
muttered half to himself. “Thirteen 
—they say it’s an unlucky number. 
Thet’s all rot, ain’t it, Tom?” He 
paused, and with his bandana wiped 
the dust and bits of rock from the 
dead man’s face. “Poor feller,’ he 
said pityingly, “mebbe he wouldn't 
ha’ been sech a_ bad ~ ae 
stopped abruptly and clasped his 
hand to his heart with a groan of 
agony. He swayed and would have 
fallen had not the deputy bent down 
and caught him in his arms. 

“Dave! Dave!” he cried hoarse- 


ly, “wot’s the matter? Are ye hit?” 


The sheriff nodded feebly, and 
looked up wistfully at the deputy. 
“Yep,” he replied, with an attempt 
at jauntiness that made the deputy’s 
eyes go hot and watery. 

Tenderly he placed the wounded 
man on a soft bed of moss at the 
side of the road and opened his 
flannel shirt. There was not the 
slightest trace of blood, but a few 
inches below the heart the deputy 
saw the clean, dark hole of a steel 
nosed bullet. He almost cried out 
for sheer helplessness. “Where 
does the pain seem t’ be, Dave?” 
he managed to ask. 

“There ain’t none now, Tom. But 
a minute ago it felt jest like some- 
body drivin’ a knife right into my 
heart. But I’m beginning to feel 
orful quare an’ dizzy like. Wot ye 
cryin’ about lad?” 
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The deputy crunched down the 
lump that rose in his throat and 
tried to smile. It was a_ ghastly 
shadow of the reality. He knew 
something of internal hemorrhages 
and he knew what that dizziness 
meant. But he must say something, 
at any rate. 

“It jest makes me thet blamed 
mad ¢’ think o’ that coyote pluggin’ 
ye!” he lied haltingly. 

“Wel, ef’s thet’s all,” the sheriff 
replied cheerily, “don’t let it bother 
ye a minute, lad! It’s nothin’ but 
a little flesh wound, innyhow. I’ve 
hed lots on ’em before.” 

His voice became suddenly sol- 
emn. “But this is my last job, Tom. 
An’ d’ye know, I’m blamed glad 
this business come up. Now [ kin 
quit without innyone sayin’ I los’ 
my narve. Le’ me congrachulate 
the nixt shuriff o’ Douglas County.” 

The deputy winced as if some one 
had cut him in the face with a whip. 
“Thanks, Dave!” he jerked out— 
and choked. 

“An’ d’ye know wot I’m goin’ t’ 
do then? I’m jest goin’ t’ light out 
as hard as I kin fer that little gal in 
"Frisco. I guess they never wuz a 
gal jest like her, Tom. I know she’s 
a heap too good fer the likes of me 
—Tom! Tom! Where are ye? Dont 
go way an’ leave me!” 

“T’m right here, Dave—I ain’t go- 
ing to leave ye. Wot made ye say 
thet?” And the deputy put his big 
hand over that of the sheriff. 

The sheriff did not answer, and 
for some moments lay there quietly. 
All at once he raised his head and 
gazed off into the darkness. 

“She’s comin’, Tom!” he cried out 
ecstatically. “She’s comin’-—-right 
down the road! Little gal! Lit- 
tle ” His voice ended in a 
whistling gasp and his head fell 
back into the deputy’s arms. 
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ZELL, OF LAST CHANCE 





BY ZOE 


said the Old Timer, who 

had listened attentively to 
the youngster’s glib description of a 
recent Southern Pacific robbery, 
“you should have lived in the six- 
ties of .Montana.”’ 

“Stage-coach days?” queried the 
circle of youngsters. 

The Old Timer nodded and puffed 
his pipe. 

“Those were husky times, you'd 
better believe—when Alder, Confed- 
erate, and Last Chance were equally 
famous for their rich claims and 
the lies told about them, and the 
Daredevil Bills used to paint the 
gulch red. In those days stage-rob- 
bing, saloon keeping and murder 
were the main things, and placer 
mining a mere side show, while a 
virtuous woman was an unknown 
quantity. The other kind? Oh, 
there were plenty of them—more 
than enough. 

“I remember one in particular, 
the most successful woman gambler 
in Montana and for a time the only 
woman in Last Chance. They were 
all experts at the gaming table— 
those women—and dead shots, too. 


668 cia the of hold-ups,”’ 


Zell de Guyon, as she called herself, 


was a mystery all ’round. Heaven 
only knows what she was an‘ 
whence she came, or perhaps it’s 
the other place that keeps track of 
such creatures as she. It was the 
general impression, though, that she 
had at some past time been married 
to some foreign nobleman who cast 
her off for her low infamies. 

“She was a fine specimen of phy- 
sical womanhood, heroically built, 
with a certain coarse brunette 
beauty of face and a regal insolence 
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of carriage that won her the name 
of being a disguised lady of rank. 
Last Chancers dubbed her ‘Countess 
Zell. Then she was justly famous 
for her cussing, and could not only 
outswear any tough in Montana, in 
English, but in fits of temper could 
rip out a string of gorgeous French 
oaths that were at once the envy 
and admiration of the whole gulch. 

“Worked the clairvoyance game 4 
little, too—worked it mighty clever- 
ly, by-the-bye, telling futures, talk- 
ing to spooks, and all that. Well, 
this accomplishment, combined with 
her skill as a gamester and dead 
shot, and her reputation for devil- 
ishness and nerve, made her an ob- 
ject of discreet deference among the 
rowdies. They had good reason for 
their respect. That woman was a 


‘terror. Why, I once saw her knife a 


drunken fool in Doggett’s saloon 
for some vile insult, and then turn 
back to her poker game as coolly 
as though murder was a mere pas- 
time with her. Nerve! Pure hellish 
nerve! 

“That was Zell de Guyon. Odd 
name, eh? But it was just like her 
to choose some high jinks affair 
when Canada Pete and Wildcat Jake 
were the style. 

“Nerviest thing I ever saw any 
one do was the time Zell de Guyon 
saved the overland stage from hold- 
up in October of ’69, near the little 
turnpike on the road connecting 
Helena and Salt Lake. Thousands 
of dollars’ worth of gold dust and 
silver bullion went over it daily, and 
holdups were not uncommon before 
the reign of the Vigilantes. 

“T was a young fellow then—dead 
broke and a tenderfoot—had come 
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West to carve a fortune from Mon- 
tana quartz, and at the time of the 
holdup was the agent of the over- 
land stage line. 

“Well, on this trip we were hand- 
ling $400,000 worth of dust with 
three men to guard it besides myself 
and the driver. We were all ready 
to start that day, when who should 
come sailing out of Tim O’Dowd’'s 
saloon but Countess Zell, carrying 
a carpet bag and demanding to be 
taken along. I pointed out to her 
with considerable heat the impossi- 
bility of her going with us—the un- 
usual bulk of our load, the hard- 
ships of the trip, even the possibility 
of road-agents—all to no purpose. 
Hardships be d d! What in 
h did she care for hardships! 
She guessed she knew how to take 
her share without whining. As for 
holdups, she “lowed she was worth 
any man living when it came to 
them. No, she must and would go 
to Salt Lake at once, she declared 
with a tremendous French oath. 
She was leaving Last Chance for 
good, taking her pile and her dia- 
monds with her, and nothing less 
than the coach could get them there 
safe. 

“Her pile, by the way, amounted 
to some $30,000 in dust, represent- 
ing her last four months’ winnings, 
and the sparklers—well, they were 
another link in the mysterious chain 
of her identity. For how came pure 
rose diamonds, worthy of a queen’s 
coronet, in the possession of such 
a creature? 

“The upshot of the matter was, 
that when the coach rolled out of 
Helena, or Last Chance, as it was 
called then, Countess Zell and her 
precious luggage went too—inside, 
of course, as there was no room for 
her without. 

“First night we stayed at Virginia 
City, and there we found we’d have 
to spend the second on the road, 
as the next stop-over on the route, 
Coyote Lodge, had burned to the 
ground the day before, and not one 
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crazy shack left in the whole crazy 
town. Here was a pretty to-do! 
But there was no help for it. On we 
must go to Red Dog thirty miles 
beyond Coyote. 

“Not one growl or complaint did 
we hear from Zell through all this, 
though she was wedged in among 
the ore bags in a cramped position 
that must have been the very es- 
sence of discomfort. I tell you, there 
was splendid good stuff in that wo- 
man, outcast that she was, and some 
of her more virtuous sisters really 
couldn’t do better than cultivate her 
uncomplaining endurance and mag- 
nificent grit! 

“Well, we were just lucky enough 
to get wind of the hold-up before- 
hand. Next evening, about eight 
o’clock, we came upon one of Holli- 
day’s messengers lying by the road 
half dead, and learned from him of 
the plan to rob the stage and kill 
the lot of us, at a bend in the road 
known as the Little Turnpike, 
twenty miles further on. It seems 
the fellow had unwittingly over- 
heard the gang’s plans, and being 
caught in the act, had been peppered 
with buckshot and left for dead. Re- 
viving, he had crawled back along 
the road to meet and warn us. He 
was pretty well done for and died 
ten minutes after gasping out his 
story. 

“When I re-told it to Zell, she 
swore like a pirate in three lan- 
guages—I think there were some 
specimens of Sioux profanity there, 
too! Then she was quiet for a long 
time, which meant deviltry of some 
kind afoot! 

“There was nothing to do but go 
on. I didn’t dare go back, for the 
dust was due at Salt Lake at a cer- 
tain time, and then, after all, who 
knew but what it might be a false 
report or the delusion of a pain- 
crazed mind? 

“We were well-equipped for a de- 
fense, and with five of us—we didn’t 
count Zell—forewarned and armed 
to the teeth, we certainly should be 
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able to fight our way through, and 
yet 

“We were laying out knives and 
six-shooters in the handiest posi- 
tions for use, when Zell called to 
me from within. As I opened the 
big bullet-proof coach door, there 
she was crouched among the ore- 
bags looking like a first-class funeral] 
(only more theatrical) in a long 
black robe affair, her heavy dead- 
black hair loose on her shoulders 
and the carpet bag gaping open be- 
side her. 

““Don’t be alarmed,’ she said in 
her hard, steely fashion. ‘Just a 
harmless little masquerade in my 
clairvoyance rig, nothing more. 
What does it mean? Oh, I’m going 
to take a hand in this game, that’s 
all! I thought it would be better 
to let you on the inside, see.’ As she 
spoke, she thrust two shining re- 
volvers into the bodice of her dress. 
Then drawing a box from the car- 
pet bag she resumed, nonchalantly, 
removing the lid: ‘From that fel- 
low’s description I should say we’re 
about to bump into Dug Robbins, 
the Tenspot, and his gang, and if 
that’s the dodge, why, it’s more’ 
likely they'll be just boozy enough 
to shy at spooks. You see, I know 
Dug.’ She laughed sardonically, 
dabbling her fingers in the yellow, 
waxy substance of the box. ‘Phos- 
phorus,’ she remarked dryly; ‘pre- 
pared it myself so it wouldn't burn 
or poison. Pretty smell, eh?’ She 
smeared the stuff around the hollow 
of one eye. 

“T tell you I was dazed when I 
finally resumed my seat beside the 
driver. Think that woman must 
have used mesmerism on me, for 
I had to shake myself before I could 
realize that we were in the woods 
that stretched for a mile on each 
side of the big turnpike. In those 
days that stretch of wood was a 
howling wilderness, and the road 
through it, lined on both sides with 
jungles of underbrush, the worst 
in the country. It was the loneliest 
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place imaginable and as black as 
Egypt. No wonder the cold chills 
began to wiggle up and down our 
spines. 

“As we approached the turn I set 
my teeth, raised my gun and told the 
driver to make a dash for it. Bang! 
came a perfect broadside from the 
right of the road, and a fusillade of 
bullets rattled down on the metal 
sides of the coach. Our _ horses 
reared, danced and stood still in the 
bend in the road right opposite a 
little old ramshackle cabin which 
was vomiting bullets from every 
hole, crevice and half-boarded win- 
dow. Here Dug Robbins and his 
cut-throats were entrenched, safe 
from our fire, while we were helpless 
targets in the open, victims of am- 
buscade. At the first volley our 
driver fell dead. I had sense enough 
to slide down on the other side and 
fire from behind the coach. But 
though we fought well, our case 
was growing desperate when there 
was a sudden lull in the firing. What 
did it mean? 

“I peeped around the side of the 
coach and saw—Good Heavens! I’d 
forgotten Zell—a hideous apparition 
moving slowly—soundlessly across 
the open space between coach and 
shack. Two glazed, staring eyes 
with big circles of whitish-blue fire 
around them made the night look 
blacker, the same flame danced from 
finger tips and the ends of the long 
floating hair, and burned round the 
edge of the ghostly, trailing robe. 

“It was a creepy sight! If I, who 
was prepared for it, felt my hair 
rise, what could you expect of that 
superstitious crew in the shack? 
Especially when the horrible, un- 
canny thing glided right on through 
the rain of bullets, like some hellish 
creature invulnerable to mortal fire, 
instead of a reckless woman risking 
her life for her jewels. 

“As it crept closer, several 
masked chaps on the outside began 
to back toward the door. But when 
it stretched out both arms to em- 
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brace one of ’em—think it was Dug 
—they dropped everything and 
plunged into the woods behind the 
shack, with horrible yells, and there 
was a regular stampede of the whole 
gang. 

“I began to see light at last! Re- 
membering Zell’s signal, I sprang 
to the driver’s seat and gathered up 
the reins, then held out my hand to 
Zell, who was running madly toward 
the coach. ‘Drive on, you fool!’ she 
panted with a frantic wave, and I 
obeyed blindly, fetching the horses 
a stinging cut with the long lash. 
As they leaped forward I heard the 
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crack of her revolver, and, craning 
round, saw her spring upon the 
coach step, and brace herself against 
the door. 

“‘Now, all together, fire!’ rang 
her clarion command, and four re- 
volvers exploded simultaneously 
from the back of the coach. As we 
dashed around the bend, what cut- 
throats remained caught the last 
terrible sight of a flame-eyed fiend, 
with tossing black hair and blazing 
robes which swept the dust, empty- 
ing the contents of two revolvers in- 
to the house at the turnpike with 
precise and deadly aim.” 
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From cliffs to cliffs the twilight drifts— 
Pale Evening holds her breath— 
A moment trembles o’er the Gulf, 
Then smiles, and meets her death. 
Is it for Evening they are sad— 
Abyss and stream and star— 
Or this their secret breathed to Night: 
“The mighty loneliest are?” 


Is it a fancy that the stars, 
Called by the stream’s unrest, 
Subdue the lines of sentry pines, 
Steal past each guarding crest— 
And, slipping through her prison bars, 
Fall, trembling, on her breast? 


Is it a thought, by wind-elves wrought, 
Where midnight shadows lie, 

That all the Past awakes at last, 
Between this gulf and sky— 

With songs of hearts too sad to live— 
Of souls too brave to die? 


Is it a dream, by cliff and stream, 
Amid those silvered domes, 

That Incan chiefs chant old beliefs, 
Whene’er the Sun-God roams? 
There still the Moqui tells his beads 

The Supai breathes his prayer— 
And newer breeds, of sunless creeds, 
May find an answer there! 
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BY FELIX J. 


T was aboard a liner in mid-At- 
lantic last summer. The night 
was one of those delightful ones 

when the silver sickle of the day- 
old moon plays hide and _ seek 
among the few black clouds, while 
the stars winked kindly indulgence 
at the game, and a_ south wind 
rustles the folded canvas of the 
deck, or tickles the loose strands of 
bunting on the fore. 

She was a Chicago girl, pretty as 
most girls of Chicago are, not quite 
twenty, flaxen-haired, blue-eyed, 
sweet and attractive. By her side 
sat a traveling correspondent from 
the East, one of those curious cos- 
mopolitans who risk their lives six 
months of the year in getting into 
all sorts of odd places, that the 
world may read of a Sunday, at its 
ease, of distant lands and deadly 
climes. 

They had been speaking of Eu- 
rope, of course. Every one does, 
on a liner. Step by step he had re- 
traced with her his old camping 
grounds when he was but a “cub” 
in journalism—Munich and _ the 
Pinakothek, Como, the Blue Grotto, 
then Venice and the fallen Cam- 
panile, the walk among the tiers 
of the Colisseum, and finally the 
descent through still un-exhumed 
Herculaneum. 

“Do you know,” she suddenly re- 
marked, and a stray curl crept 
around her cheek before the breeze 
and brushed her lip, “I have been 
longing for a story of buried places, 
of some one doing something in the 
dark amid old walls and relics of 
past splendors? Why don’t you try 
your hand at that sort of thing?” 

“Do you fancy tales of that sort?” 
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he replied, interested—“treasure 
trove and mystery, may I say even 
weird romance?” 

She blushed and nodded assent 
winningly. 

“Have you any to tell me?” 

When a sweet Chicago girl asks 
a man of thirty to tell her a story 
he cannot be supposed to resist. 
Rixler had been keeping this for a 
“scoop,” of course, but she would 
never repeat, and one listener more 
could make no material difference— 
at least to the mind of Rixler that 
evening. And so, while the night 
wind sang among the sails, and the 
notes of the captain’s mocking bird 
floated down from the bridge in 
tender chords and harmonies, the 
man from the East told the girl 
from the West his story. 

“It was down in Lowest Bul- 
garia,” he began, “’long about the 
end of August. I was trying to find 
out just where an American ransom 
had been paid the brigands and at 
the same time discover the where- 
abouts of Saraloff, who had come 
in a disguise into southernmost Bul- 
garia to incite the peasants fust over 
the Macedonian frontier. 

“One evening as I sat at the inn 
at Dupnitza, watching the people 
saunter by, between the puffs of my 
cigarette and meditating on the 
morrow, a Turkish woman crossed 
the door and stopped long to gaze 
into the window of the han. She 
wore the veil of the Herzegovinian 
Turkess, intensely black, and set 
well within the projecting hood 
that has survived only in Bosnia 
and the Sandchak of Plevlje. The 
woman seemed in no hurry what- 
ever, and, once she caught my eye, 








her hand opened and released a 
small wad of paper. She then gave 
the very faintest of nods, pretended 
to fix a rather baggy cloak and 
passed on. 

“In Moslem lands nothing is 
more dangerous than for the Chris- 
tian to attempt in any wise to ex- 
cite the interest of a Turkish wo- 
man, and for such a one to be seen 
conversing with a man, let alone 
a non-believer, other than upon 
open, well-known business, might 
prove equally disastrous for herself. 
What, then, this harem belle might 
have for me was more than I could 
conjecture. 

“She disappeared. I finished my 
wine, laid down a dinar in payment, 
and pretending laziness, stretched 
and walked out of the door into the 
street. 

“Nowhere in all the world is 
there a more picturesque village 
street than at Dupnitza. The houses 
are of adobe, and of course yellow. 


“Grape vine trellises stretch across the road.’’ 








The upper stories project, and rise 
a few feet skyward to ancient 
gables, adorned here and there with 
odd, carved woods. All about the 
house-walls hangs the tobacco, dry- 
ing, giving a touch of brown to the 
gold of the adobe, and on this the 
sunlight breaks and scintillates be- 
tween the grape-vine trellises that 
stretch across the road from house 
to house, leaving the juicy, pendant 
bunches where one may pluck them 
as he drives through on his mule. 
And the people, all in color; the 
noise and the little bazaars to tempt 
one! That’s where I bought the 
filigree purse I gave you yesterday. 
All is so picturesque, so quaint, so 
interesting, you must go there some 
day to see it all yourself. 

“I pretended my shoe-string had 
come open, picked up the note, and 
having tied a knot into the well- 
looped shoe, re-entered the inn and 
went to my room. Once behind the 
plank door that separated me from 
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all the small Dupnitzan world, I 
sat down and unfolded the paper. 

“As I expected, it was a letter, 
and to make sure I would be able 
to read it, was written in Turkish, 
Bulgarian and Greek. 

““Tf you would know new things 
about that American’s capture, go 
to Rila Monastery. Ask for the 
man who slept one night at Bansko. 
Tell him you come in the name of 
the Friend at Dupnitza han.’ 

“That was all. 

“Rila Monastery is another day’s 
journey further into Bulgaria. The 
ride to the place is through the 
heart of the mountains, and as the 
Macedonians are rising again and 
members of the Central Committee 
at Sofia had openly confessed to me 
their lack of funds, the prospect of 
my being kidnapped if I attempted 
Rila did not seem absolutely -pre- 
posterous. Could it be that some 
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hand was leading me on to get me 
beyond Dupnitza and take me for 
At one point on the route 
we would come within twenty min- 
utes’ canter of the Turkish fron- 
tier, and not a soul within ear-shot. 

“On the other hand, I might lose 
the chance of a life-time by not fol- 
lowing the cue just given me. At 
the other end of to-morrow, pos- 
sibly, lay glory and fame, and— 
more newspapers. A newspaper- 
man’s goal in a syndicate, Eliza- 
beth, is more papers. There is no 
more heartless person in all America, 
than the average newspaper editor, 
you know. He would as lief send a 
fellow down Vesuvius at the time 
of a threatened eruption as suggest 
that he dine with the Prince of 
Wales, or dispatch one into Port 
Arthur to be shot through the leg 
that he might accurately describe 
the experience. So the only way to 








“Angelo, triumphant.” 
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appease these fiends is to run the 
risk of your life, almost get killed, 
create a sensation—and more papers 
will subscribe to your syndicate. 
That was what it might mean to 
follow the woman’s instructions. 

“T called the hotel proprietor, alias 
boots, chamber-maid and courier. 

“*Can I go to Rila Monastery to- 
morrow?’ I asked him. 

“He started back, colored 
tried to look astounded. 

“What does the Amerikansky 
wish to do at Rila?’ he stammered. 
‘Ze American lady did not go there! 
No, no! No, nor not to Bansko! I 
know so. She would have come to 
Dupnitza had they not stolen her, 
but to Rila never. There are only 
monks at Rila—old men, Monsieur. 
She could never have converted 
them—no, no!’ 

““But I want to go to see the old 
monastery. They tell me the scen- 
ery is pretty!’ 

“Yes, pretty, but just ze same 
as here. Go to Borovaca, or from 
Sofia to Varna, and you will see 
others. No, no, Monsieur, I would 
not go to Rila.’ 

“And then I knew I was safe to 
go, and resolved on the trip at once. 
This man was an arch-adept of the 
Macedonian Committee, and if he 
didn’t want me to go it was evident 
they were not planning my capture. 
Had they been preparing, he would 
most certainly have known. All the 
Macedonian border is divided into 
districts, uhder band leaders, and 
it would have been in his circuit that 
my hold-up must have occurred. He 
didn’t want me to go to Rila, and 
so I went. 

“Angelo, my driver, started early 
next morning. In the night there 
had been a row in the inn yard, ana 
he seemed eager to get off. 

““Haide?’ he would call, when- 
ever I prolonged my vineyard rob- 
bings en route. ‘Haide!’ and then he 
would point to his silver watch and 
urge on the horses. 

“What lay before us I could not 
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suppose. Angelo was such a kind, 
jolly fellow I could not suspect him 
to be in league with the enemy, and 
yet those things are possible—in 
Bulgaria. 

““Angelo, Rila—questa?’ I would 
frequently ask him, and Angelo 
shook his head ‘yes,’ which is with 
us the bobbing for ‘no,’ and whipped 
up his horses all the more. That 
evening, before the first lengthening 
shadows crept down upon the soft, 
tantalizingly beautiful Macedonian 
hills, and the Christian peasants in 
the wheat-fields crossed themselves 
to the Angelus, rung from the dome 
of the Greek chapel beyond, Angelo 
stopped again, jubilantly trium- 
phant, and with another ‘Haide is 
bogo, (‘Hurry is good), bade me 
dismount. 

“Evidently we had outrun some 
fearful danger on that lone moun- 
tain road in Bulgaria. 

“How I went on next day to the 
monastery and learned from the 
monk who had been at Bansko the 
true secrets of the American’s cap- 
tivity of course I may not tell you, 
You will read it, in due time, in the 
Post Script, if you care to, but un- 
til then that is my secret. 

“But now for my evening at Rila 
village. 

“Rila is a very small hamlet nest- 
ling at the foot of the Rila range, 
one of the loftiest of the Balkans. 
When we arrived at the town every 
house was deserted. All the people 
were at the church, and so, true to 
the newspaper instinct, which urges 
a man to look into the occasion of 
every crowd, I also went to the 
chapel. 

“A funeral was in progfess. The 
rites were, of ,course, in accordance 
with the Bulgarian service. Down 
in Bulgaria at a funeral each 
mourner bears a lit taper and has 
pinned upon his arm the badge of 
mourning, a white napkin; and so I, 
too, was given a taper and napkin 
upon entry. I lit the taper from a 
candle burning in the folded hands 
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of the corpse, as I saw others do, 
and then retreated to await develop- 
ments. 

“The mass was said, the pudding 
of death, from which every spectator 
takes a spoonful, and all of us off 
the same spoon, was eaten, and then 
came the leave-taking. One by one 
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breast lay an icon, a cheap wooden 
one. All about the open coffin 
burned wax candles. 

“One by one each of these pious 
folk came, weeping, to the corpse. 
They placed a forefinger on either 
coin, made a circuit of the forehead 
with the money, and then, after plac- 
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we approached the corpse. The 
woman had died of scarlet fever two 
days before. Her face still bore 
scabs of the terrible disease. On 
the pallid forehead lay two sugar 
lumps and two coins, one silver, one 
copper. About the neck were strewn 
sugar lumps, also, and flowers, after 
the fashion of the country. On the 


ing the icon to the lips of the dead 
—that the mute mouth might still 
receive the sacred touch—gave the 
picture a kiss of peace themselves, 


and replaced it the sunken 
breast. 

“The scene was a touching one, 
and yet full of the greatest danger. 


The gentleness of these peasants, 


on 
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as they kissed the lips of the 
corpse with the picture of the saint ; 
the reverence with which they them- 
selves gave the kiss to the image; 
the tears; the gloom of the little 
church; the mountains frowning all 
around ; the weird chant of the Pope 
intoning for the dead; the breath 
of hay floating in from the road-side 
—it made ‘dust to dust’ exception- 
ally impressive. But the chances of 
contagion, Elizabeth! Only think 
of them! Here were all these peas- 
ants actually kissing a picture fresh 
from the lips of a woman who had 
died of scarlet fever! And they do 
the same with every corpse, no mat- 
ter what may have caused its death. 

“After the burial, I remonstrated 
with the good old Pope against this 
barbarous custom. 

“Tt must he, Monsicur,’ he said. 
‘It is written in the parish book. 
Until the Patriarch’s gift to Rila 
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may be discovered, we must each 
kiss the icon, and that must press 
the lips of all our dead.’ 

““*And where is the gift you speak 
of ?” 

“*That, Monsieur, is the mystery. 
We know, and yet we cannot secure 
it. It is in the crypt, but the War- 
den of the Treasure is not yet will- 
ing to have it revealed. No, Mon- 
sieur, every one who has tried has 
been killed by the Warden— 
stabbed, Monsieur—and we brought 
out only the corpse. It is the prob- 
lem that has vexed our parish for 
centuries. We would give much to 
know. Many of our people have 
perished in trying to find it, and yet 
we must not go at it otherwise. That 
would be unfair to the Warden. 
Some day the church will crumble 
and then we may know; not until 
then.’ 

“Here was still another mystery 
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of the Balkans! First I was going 
to find where an American woman’s 
ransom was paid, because she her- 
self will not tell. Then I was to 
hunt a monk who had a friend in the 
disguise of a. Turkish woman, who 
dropped paper wads before visiting 
newspaper men in the heart of the 
mountains. And now, my curiosity 
excited, I would ferret out the mys- 
tery of a gift which was buried in 
a church crypt, the mysterious War- 
den whereof stabbed every would- 
be visitor to the place. How would 
that suit you?” 

The eyes of the Chicago girl 
sparkled, and she clutched the han- 
dles of her steamer chair, as a thrill 
of excitement and of half-frightened 
interest swept over her. 

“Go on and tell me what you did,” 
she replied, excitedly. 

“Well, of course, I questioned the 
Pope narrowly. It seems there was 
a little serpentine tunnel leading 
down from behind the altar to un- 


known depths. At the first turn a 
draught ran through this chute, ex- 
tinguishing any candle the village 
had been able to try against it, In 
fact, they had even brought a lan- 
tern way from Sofia once, but the 
man who held it couldn’t see his 
way, so narrow the passage, and he, 
too, was stabbed by the Warden. 
Since then folk had given up the at- 
tempt. It was useless to send more 
men to the sacrifice. 

“I asked permission to try my 
hand at this death-dealing agent, 
but secured it only with great diffi- 
culty. 

“And you will attend me, won’t 
you?’ I asked the kindly Pope. 

“*Ah, Monsieur, you will be killed 
—I know it! And why should you 
die? You are so young! You are 
so good! You have a mission in 
life! Somewhere there is a sweet, 
pretty woman you will marry and 
make happy cs 

The girl from Chicago looked out 
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into the sea avstractedly, and a 
sigh escaped her. 

“I fear I am boring you,” Rixler 
interrupted. 

“No, no! Excuse me—I was just 
thinking a moment. Please con- 
tinue. You were where he spoke of 


your being young and good, and— 
and all that! 
for the end!” 
So Rixler continued: 
“Well, at last I overcame the old 
priest’s scruples in my. behalf, and 
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“Do they go in head first or 
backwards?’ I asked the priest. 

“*Both have been tried, Mon- 
sieur, and when they go in head 
first they take candles, but the 
breath of the Warden blows out the 
flame, and we hear a groan, and 
then that is all, and we drag out the 
body—and there is the wound of 
the dagger.’ 

“Why. don’t you pull up the 
floor or dig a tunnel from outside?’ 
(and i mentally added, ‘You idiot !’) 
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he let me have my way. I took a 
look at the passage behind the altar. 
It was just wide enough to admit a 
man’s body, and one had to worm 
through contortion-wise. It re- 
minded me of the Corkscrew at 
Mammoth Cave—dark, inky dark; 
the stones covered with the dust of 
time; a few colorless lichens at the 
mouth, and goodness knows what 
at the other end. Not a very charm- 
ing prospect, was it? 


“‘No, Monsieur; it is written in 
the old vellum that it must be so, or 
the parish will be visited with de- 
struction.’ (“What of the destruc- 
tion the contagion is doing?’ I felt 
like asking him, but there was no 
use irritating the kindly old soul in 
the heart of Bulgaria.) ‘It must be 
that the gift remains, until in good 
time the church doors sink or the 
building crumbles by storm or 
earthquake. This year it is five 
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centuries old, and in the earthquake 
of July a pillar was shattered, so 
we thought the time of fulfillment 
had come, and we prayed, oh, so 
hard, Monsieur, but it is otherwise! 
In good time, Monsieur, then will 
come relief to Rila.’ 

“Evidently they wouldn’t let me 
dig through the floor or through 
the walls or through anything but 
space. So I resorted to a mental 
examination of the entry and then 
a mental examination of the Pope, 


Under our feet lay the noble dead 
of Rila; in the church-yard the 
moon silvered the wooden monu- 
ments of the commons. The trees 
whispered secrets of the grave, and 
from far off in the mountains a 
night breeze came, cold and biting 
through the open door-way of the 
church. 

“Well, don’t you know, Eliza- 
beth, all the poems I’d ever read of 
graveyards, and all the creepy le- 
gends I’d ever heard flew in quick 
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who had witnessed the fatal de- 
scents. Finally I hit upon an ex- 
pedient. I had the village carpenter 
cut me a ball of soft pine, and to 
this we attached a long rope. Then 
we let it descend into the vault. 

“It was night—we were conduct- 
ing our experiment on the quiet. 
All Rila slept; the church was silent 
as a tomb. Our only light was my 
pocket electric and the candle held 
in the trembling hands of the Pope. 


succession across my brain? First 
Sleepy Hollow, then the Alhambra 
stories, then the White Lady of 
Potsdam, and then I went off into 
humming the ‘Owl and the Moon,’ 
and ‘Moonlight on the Wabash,’ yet 
all the time the cold chills were 
chasing up and down my spine and 
out over my back generally. Mean- 
while, step by step, the ball de- 
scended the pit. Suddenly—it was 
the ninth step around the bend— 
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there came a click, and as instantly 
another. 

The Pope fell upon his_ knees, 
trembling, and begged the mysteri- 
cus Warden to forgive us _ this 
crime, and me to desist from this 
means of search, that could but 
bring vengeance on my head. Il 
quieted him finally, and then drew 
out the ball. It was as I expected— 
in one side had been cut a deep 
gash, as by a Turkish dagger, and 
in the other a deeper hole revealed 
the blow of some ancient weapon. 
I had purposely jerked the ball out 
rather roughly, in the hope of snap- 
ping the blade and bearing it out, 
but in vain. Where were the mur- 
derous tools? Of course the Pope 
said the Warden had _ withdrawn 
them ?” 

One by one the passengers had 
been retreating to their cabins and 
only from the smoking room came 
the sound of voices, where Boucher 
and the Doctor and the ice-cream 
man from Atlantic City were teach- 
baron the great 


ing an Italian 
American game of whist. The waves 
sang beneath the falling of the prow 
and the moon had grown rounder, 
throwing shadows that formed pic- 
tures more and more ghostly on the 
promenade deck. So the girl from 


Chicago drew up closer to her 
companion, gloating in that sense of 
half-scaredness that is so delightul 
to youth. 

“I would try once more. Again 
I sent the ball into the pit. It 
snapped and I let it stay. Bidding 
the priest not to be afraid and draw 
me out on signal, I entered the 
passage. The first few steps were 
uninteresting; stone all about and 
a fearful draught that made me 
thank my stars I’d_ brought my 
electric, for no candle could with- 
stand such breeze. Then a bend, 
and an opening whence one looked 
up to the sky, and fiery, twinkling 
Jupiter high above. This was the 
source of the Warden’s breath, and 
as it opened into the dome-top, none 
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of the peasants had ever suspected 
whence it came. 

“Again I turned, or rather wig- 
gled on. The stones felt colder, the 
dust was worse, the sense of suffo- 
cation was almost over-powering, 
and yet there was no end. My light 
made but faint headway against this 
gloom. Would there be no bottom 
to the descent? I felt a cramp in 
my side, and my heart was palpi- 
iating terribly. What if the old 
priest failed to draw me out? Could 
l worm my way backward upstairs, 
through this crypt?) Was I ever 
again to see the blessed light of 
day? Why had I done this? I 
wouldn’t be paid for it, anyhow— 
at least not more than the regulation 
five dollars a column and one ‘plunk’ 
each for pictures, and then half the 
editors would consider the feature 
a ‘fake.’ So my thoughts ran, in 
lightning succession, in that dark 
hole in Bulgaria. 

“Then I came to the ball, or rather 
the top of my head bumped against 
it. I stopped, of course. I lit a 
match [’d kept between my teeth 
for the occasion by _ scraping it 
against the wall, dog-fashion. Yes, 
there was the ball, and on the wall 
just above my head, in old Greek, an 
inscription : 

“Pilgrim, if you have passed 
these Jaws of Death in pursuit of 
thy Desire, and Still have the Love 
of thy Fellows Strong Within thee, 
Happiness should surely be thine. 
Despair not. Lift but the Stone on 
thy Right and Move that which Ap- 
peareth. It is better to do for 
Others than to Receive for One- 
Self.’ 

“That was the secret of the crypt 
of Rila. All those who had braved 
death before had been unable to 
read. All had been willing servants 
of ambition, going down, rejoicing, 
to what they knew might be certain 
death, and, heedless of the legend 
pasted here on the wall, had trod one 
step more. They read not the grace 
of the Warden, who took intent for 
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deed, and were slain by the “Guard” 
of the cell., 

“Of course, the ‘mystery’ now 
became simplicity itself. The stone 
was loosely lain, and behind it a 
crank released a heavy spring. This 
latter connected with two Turkish 
daggers buried in the wali, and also 
with a treadle in the floor. So soon 
as any heavy body rested on this 
treadle (as it must in its descent), 
the weight released the spring and 
caused the rapiers to. dart from 
either side. Then, when the corpse 
was drawn out from above, the re- 
verse motion set the treadle back 
and the death-dealing instruments 
returned to their bloody sheaths. 
And that was the safeguard of the 
Treasure of Rila! 

“T destroyed the spring, assuring 
myself that it could harm no more, 
and, still pushing the ball before me 
cautiously, crept round the bend 
and emerged into a little cell. An 
icon of gold, a parchment and a 
ring were there each set inside a 
niche of the rock. That was all. I 
placed the three in a pouch which 
I’d brought to carry the treasure, 
gave the Pope the signal, and trium- 
phant but dirty, emerged from the 
cell. 

“That same night we transcribed 
the parchment. It was certainly 
a very ancient paper, but well pre- 
served after five centuries in this 
subterranean library. I have a copy 
downstairs in my steamer trunk, 
but the substance is this: 

“At the time the church was built 
here at Rila, the Patriarch of Con- 
santinople sent the parish the golden 
icon. Fearing that the Turks might 
at any time destroy the church— 
and icon, too, in the process—the 
Pope of the parish had the crypt 
built in secret, and hid the relic 
therein. Not content with this pre- 
caution, a young peasant of that 
village constructed the _ treadle- 
rapier arrangement and narrowed 
the descent to the pit, so that one 
had to glide (?) over the original 
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steps to get in. Then, on his retir- 
ing he set the spring. 

“Since that day, centuries past, 
the treasure of Rila has been safe. 
Legends were woven about the 
spot, and as the years went by, the 
simple peasant folk forgot that hu- 
man agency had built the safeguard. 
In fact, the Pope told me it is prob- 
able that they never even knew— 
so that the relic might be all the 
safer. No one ever left the crypt 
alive, through the centuries, and 
superstitious fear kept folk more 
and more away, so that the treasure 
remained inviolate. 

“Furthermore, the parchment 
went on to say that the treasure 
should be brought to the light of day 
only when the peasantry ntight live 
in peace throughout the land, and 
as the old Pope felt this to-day to be 
the case, the fulfillment of the 
prophecy seemed proven. And the 
treasure should be set in a vacant 
spot, which would then exist on the 
table behind the screen, and as this 
is a poor parish, there was goodly 
vacant space on the altar. And ‘the 
ring should go to the man of prow- 
ess who recovered the treasure, and 
should make him happy forever.” 

Eight bells rang, and the story- 
teller gathered up the steamer-rugs 
for the night. 

“Then you have the ring?” asked 
the girl from Chicago. 

“Yes! I stopped the barbarous 
funeral custom, set the village re- 
joicing, and received from the 
Mayor a pass to the Macedonian 
Committees that enabled me to ex- 
plore the entire disturbed vilayets 
in safety. And as I passed through 
on my return I was given the ring 
for my own.” 

“And has it made you happy?” 

“Well, I suppose it brought me 
good luck. I met the man at the 
Monastery and secured a most in- 
teresting story. Then I reached 
Belgrade in season for the corona- 
tion—nexpectedly—and Sarajevo 


in time to witness the celebration 
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of Franz Josef’s birthday. Only 
one thing about the ring. I’ve lost 
my peace of mind! What can this 
mean inside the band—look—here— 
this inscription in old Bulgar: 

“*The way to happiness eternal 
is that of the cheerful doer and 
giver!’ What can that mean in 
that place?” 

The girl from Chicago rose from 
her chair and yawned sympatheti- 
cally. There is a yawn, psychology 
teaches, that indicates long  sup- 
pressed breathing due to intense in- 
terest. 

“Give the ring to her whom you 
would have by your side unto eter- 
nity, and you will find the ‘eternal 
happiness’ of the prophecy—you 
goose,” she answered. 

The man’s eyes sparkled as he 
looked out on the tranquil sea, 
where the first ledge of haze that 
marked the Azores broke the clean- 
cut horizon. 
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“Elizabeth, can you mean ? 
he stammered. ; 

The girl took the ring from the 
man’s hand and let the moonlight 
play on it a moment. A dolphin 


peeped over the surface of the 
water, but disappeared at once into 
the depths, for fear he’d spoil it 
all. 

Then she put it on her own dainty 
finger and gave the displaced band 
of filigree from Genoa to the jour- 
nalist. 

“This is leap year, and it’s bed- 
time, dear,” she murmured. 

The good ship plowed on through 
the moonlight, and the night in 
silence. And on the other side of 
the Atlantic “fortune and eternal 
happiness” awaited two of her pas- 
sengers—with a wedding trip back 
on the “Adel” in the spring time 
and a summer to be spent at Dup- 
nitza. 
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FAST AND LOOSE 





BY MRS. ROBERT K. EVANS 


ANILA, P. L., July 25.— 
News is brought by cour- 
ier from Sambalog, Ca- 
vite Province, of the capture by in- 
surgents of Lieutenant Arthur Bal- 
lister, Company E, Blankth Infan- 
try. Lieutenant Ballister, as officer 
of the day, was visiting his outposts 
between the hours of eleven and 
twelve on the night of the 21st. Pri- 
vate Thomas, the sentinel on Post 
No. 2, informed the Lieutenant that 
he had heard suspicious sounds in 
the direction of a clump of bamboo 
which the officer would be obliged 
to skirt in order to reach post No. 
3. He, however, paid no attention 
to the warning. This was the last 
seen of him. The alarm was given 
when No. 2 was relieved. Scouting 
parties are searching the surround- 
ing country, but as yet there is no 
trace of the missing officer, or of 
hostiles.” 

Thus read a despatch from Manila 
to the War Department at Washing- 
ton, which was immediately given 
out to the press. Three days later 
it was supplemented by the intelli- 
gence that the body of Lieutenant 
Ballister had been discovered at a 
point nearly a mile distant from 
the scene of his disappearance, 
where it had apparently been 
dragged after death. It was shock- 
ingly mutilated by bolos, and in 
advanced state of decomposition, 
but was readily recognized by means 
of letters found in the pockets, and 
a small silver watch which he wore 
on a leather strap on his wrist. 
Other trinkets of some value, and 
a considerable sum of money which 
was known to have been on his per- 
son, were missing. 


This tragedy was of a kind so 
common at the time—during the 
first year of the American occupa- 
tion of the Philippines—that it made 
but little impression on the news- 
paper reading public. To _ three 
houses, however, it brought conster- 
nation. The father of the young 
man, a colonel of cavalry, was com- 
manding officer of one of the largest 
military posts in the Middle West. 
This was his only son, and he had 
urged the boy from his infancy to 
follow in his own footsteps as a 
soldier. The mother had vainly op- 
posed it, and had not refrained from 
prophesying some such end. But 
now she lovingly mingled her tears 
with her husband’s, and uttered no 
reproach. 

In the same post lived the girl 
who had expected to marry him. 
Her name was Effie Langworthy, 
and her father was Lieutenant-Col- 
onel of Colonel Ballister’s regiment. 
Effie and Arthur had known one 
another since childhood, and indeed 
were formally betrothed before Ar- 
thur went to West Point, and while 
Effie was a leggy young person in 
pig-tails. The engagement had 
suffered several interruptions, dur- 
ing which the affections of each had 
been transferred to other objects; 
but it had been enthusiastically re- 
newed, and fresh vows exchanged 
when the young soldier came to say 
good-bye to his parents before sail- 
ing for the Philippines. Since then, 
as she had assured him by every 
mail, she had not so much as looked 
at another man, but had spent every 
leisure moment in studying Spanish. 
Possibly some of these letters had 
helped in the identification of his 
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body. The maiden was romantic, 
and the idea was not unpleasing to 
her that her words of love and truth 
were stained with his heart’s blood. 
There was nothing about this, how- 
ever, in the despatches. 

Of course she wore mourning. 
She was young and blonde, and it 
was becoming. It was only the em- 
phatic interference of a particularly 
sensible mother which so regulated 
her garb that it was not actually that 
of a widow. As it was, the bereaved 
person derived considerable conso- 
lation from the hang of a crepe- 
edged net veil which depended from 
the back of her hat, and she tied 
large bows of white tulle under her 
dear little chin. 

The news of Lieutenant Ballis- 
ters’ untimely death fell heavily into 
yet another house. Adela Edge- 
worth had been one of a consider- 
able number of girls who had visited 
Fort Leavenworth during the win- 
ter before the Spanish war, and 
Mr. Ballister had been one of the 


young officers who was particularly 
active in making her visit a suc- 


cess. They had danced and walked 
and driven together, and on her last 
night they had taken the part of lov- 
ers in a very sentimental play, given 
for charity at the little post thea- 
tre. Miss Edgeworth returned to 
her home in Washington, disposed 
to be enthusiastic about the social 
side of the service, and intimating 
to her friends that the time would 
not be long before she should be as- 
sisting to make it even more attrac- 
tive. 

The uniform of woe was not so 
favorable to Miss Edgeworth as to 
Miss Langworthy. She was a 
good many years older than her un- 
conscious rival, and was besides ex- 
tremely dark in complexion. But 
she recklessly sacrificed the becom- 
ing buffs and blues of her gowns. 
She spent the summer months in 
a hotel at a semi-fashionable re- 
sort on the Maine coast, and the 
young girls in whose amusements 
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she would not participate whispered 
about her romantic bereavement 
with awe-struck envy. She put in 
a good deal of time in sitting on 
the rocks, gazing with despairing 
eyes at the horizon, presumably in 
the direction of the Philippine 
Islands. But this is a _ diversion 
which, when unshared, soon palls 
on the active-minded and _active- 
limbed. Miss Edgeworth was both, 
and she was not sorry when the 
time came to go back to town. 

In the succeeding January, Effie’s 
father was promoted to be Colonel 
of a regiment about to sail for the 
Philippines. He decided, after some 
hesitation, to allow his wife and 
daughter to accompany him. About 
the same time, Miss Edgeworth ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit the off- 
cer’s wife at whose house in Leaven- 
worth she had first known Arthur 
Ballister. This lady’s husband 
was now stationed in Manila, and 
she kindly desired to give her old 
school-mate a taste of life in the 
Orient. As her husband was an offi- 
cer of some rank and influence ‘n 
the Quartermaster’s Department, 
he had very little trouble in arrang- 
ing for Miss Edgeworth’s passage 
on the same transport which was to 
convey the Langworthy family to 
Manila. 

As they were to sail from New 
York, by going around by Suez, this 
meant a voyage of something like 
two months, and involved an inter- 
est in room+mates which was in- 
evitably intense. Miss Edgeworth 
was among the earliest to reach the 
ship. She was a well-favored young 
woman, of engaging manners, and 
the transport quartermaster recon- 
sidered his intention, formed when 
her name had first been submitted 
to him, to have her share a state- 
room near the galley with a lady 
and two small boys. Instead, Miss 
Edgeworth was assigned to a 
roomy, four-berthed cabin on the 
upper deck, adjacent to that of the 
commanding officer of the troops to 
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be transported. Her only compan- 
ion would be the Colonel’s daugh- 
ter. 

There was a delay of some days 
after the date when the transport 
was originally ordered to sail, 
caused in part by the unreadiness 
of the ship, which was to make its 
first voyage, after being converted 
from a cattle-boat; and aiso by the 
unpunctuality of the regiment, 
which had been detained by a bliz- 
zard on its way from a Western 
post. 

In the meanwhile, Miss Edge- 
worth contrived to make herself 
agreeable to the quartermaster, who 
was a married man but was trying 
to forget it. He lent her his per- 
sonal assistance, as well as the skill 
of the carpenter, the engineer and 
any other artisan whom she fancied, 
to help her in converting her cabin 
into a befitting bower for her love- 
liness during the voyage. A set 
of corner shelves had been adjusted, 
double rows of brass hooks had been 


screwed in, with a curtain over them 


to protect her sable garments. All 
the available wall-spaces were cov- 
ered with little bags and pockets of 
silk or cretonne, offerings from the 
lady’s numerous friends. A hang- 
ing book-case was filled with appro- 
priate light literature—and there 
were seven photographs of the late 
Lieutenant Ballister. They ranged 
through every development of his 
military career, from the period 
when he was a cadet-officer to the 
time when he figured, much be-gold- 
laced, as an aide-de-camp. He was 
also to be admired in khaki and a 
campaign hat. The most striking, 
however, showed the charming tab- 
leau which had been the climax of 
the play in which he and Miss 
Edgeworth had figured so success- 
fully. It was an affectionate tab- 
leau—so much so that some elderly 
tongues had wagged merrily about 
it when it was presented on the Fort 
Leavenworth stage. And the pho- 
tographer had done justice to it. 
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The quartermaster duly admired 
the ensemble of the cabin when she 
invited him to inspect it, completed, 
but remarked tentatively that he 
did not see where Miss Langworthy 
was to bestow her belongings. 

“Oh, Pve arranged all that!” air- 
ily explained the lady, who had quite 
failed to appreciate the divinity 
that doth hedge the commanding 
officer’s family. “I am going to 
move my dresses off six of the hooks 
—there is no use in crowding them 
before she comes—and she can have 
that bag for her shoes, and this one 
for her little things, you know. You 
see, my things are all pink and green 
—my friends know those are my 
favorite colors—and hers will prob- 
ably be different. It would be a 
pity to disturb the color scheme, so 
I'll just lend her some of mine’— 
indicating several beflowered recep- 
tacles which looked to the quarter- 
master inadequate—‘‘and I can 
make room on the shelf here for 
her toilet things—if she hasn’t too 
many.” 

“And 
graphs?” 


how about her _ photo- 
asked the quartermaster, 
with a smile that comprehendel 
the gallery. He had not known Mr. 
Ballister, and naturally did not rec- 
ognize him. She uttered a large 
and unmistakable sigh. 

“Surely, she will not begrudge me 
those when she knows—and I must 
tell her.” And she forthwith pro- 
ceeded to tell the quartermaster, 
who was properly sympathetic. He 
chanced to repeat the sad tale that 
evening to an officer just returning 
from leave, who had arrived in ad- 
vance of his regiment. 

“But Ballister was engaged to 
Effie Langworthy!” he exclaimed. 
The quartermaster laughed lorig and 
loud. 

“Lord !—and they are to have the 
same state-room—and I did it!” 

“I wouldn’t like to be you,” re- 
marked the other. “Is it too late 
to change?” 

“Oh, yes; Miss Edgeworth is alli 
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settled, and I couldn’t put the Col- 
onel’s daughter in a lower cabin, 
with two other women or a gang 
of kids. It would be contrary to 
good order and military discipline, 
and that’s all there is left. What 
manner of girl is Miss Langwar- 
thy?” 

“Very pretty girl,” answered his 
friend, mentioning the most import- 
ant item first. “But she’s the com- 
manding officer’s daughter all right! 
I shouldn’t like to be in her room- 
mate’s shoes if she’s going to set 
up any rivalry.” 

“You don’t know the other one,” 
rejoined the quartermaster with 
something like a chuckle. 

To be detained for nearly three 
days by a snow storm when on the 
way to board a transport presum- 
ably straining at the leash, is not 
calculated to have a happy effect on 
the temper of a soldier whose pride 
is punctuality. Colonel Langwor- 


thy reached New York with his con- 
siderably ruffled; a state which re- 


acted on the nerves of his wife and 
daughter when he refused to allow 
them to linger at a hotel for recu- 
peration and re-packing, and bun- 
dled them at once aboard, though 
it was almost ten o’clock at night. 
They were to sail at day-break. 

All the passengers assembled in 
the saloon for supper before those 
who were newly arrived should be 
introduced to their several cabins. 
The quartermaster felt that it would 
be well that they should be soothed 
by food and drink. He had done his 
prayerful best in making the assign- 
ments, but he was quite sure that 
his justice would be generally ques- 
tioned. Before supper, Miss Edge- 
worth had renewed a previous slight 
acquaintance with a lady who had 
consented to a very sweetly written 
request that she should be her chap- 
eron during the voyage, and of her 
she asked to be introduced to Miss 
Langworthy. She slipped into a 
place beside that young woman at 
the table. Miss Langworthy was 
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not at her amiable best, and was 
indisposed to forget that she was 
her father’s daughter. 

“I’ve been so anxious to know 
you!” purred Miss Edgeworth. 
“Have you heard that we are to be 
room-mates? There are so few girls 
on board that Captain Reddick”— 
mentioning the quartermaster— 
“thought we should enjoy being to- 
gether.” 

“Very nice, I’m sure,” returned 
the princess, languidly. .And then, 
turning to her father, on whose left 
hand she was sitting, she said, in a 
scarcely lowered tone, “Papa, didn’t 
you say I was to have a room to 
myself?” The Colonel was in a mar- 
tinetish mood, and inclined to ex- 
tend his ideas of discipline over his 
nearest and dearest. 

“IT don’t think I said anything 
about it. That’s not in my prov- 
ince. I only told Captain Reddick 
that I wanted no favor shown to my 
family. I believe your mother asked 
him to put you near us, but e 

“Oh, I hope so!” interrupted his 
daughter. She knew that he was 
liable to continue by informing her 
that she and the other women were 
nothing but camp followers, only 
going along on sufference, with no 
real claims to consideration—and 
more to the same effect, which she 
was tired of hearing. So she turned 
to Miss Edgeworth, and said more 
amiably, but still with'a rather royal 
air: 

“I am sure we will get along very 
nicely. I hope the room is a good 
one.” 

“Oh, yes—quite one of the best. 
And it is next to the Colonel’s. I 
hope you will like the way I have 
arranged it. I have spent the best 
part of two days getting it ready for 
us—with Captain Reddick’s aid,” 
she added, with a pleasant nod to 
that gentleman, who was just across 
the table from them, listening to 
the conversation with an anxious 
eye fixed on Miss Langworthy. 

“I trust that our ideas of deco- 
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ration and convenience will coin- 
cide,” remarked Miss Langworthy, 
with a hint of menace in her tone. 

Miss Edgeworth was still in the 
saloon with her new chaperon when 
her room-mate first made acquaint- 
ance with their joint quarters. Cap- 
tain Reddick having, with nervous 
volubility, pointed out the advan- 
tages of the room as to situation and 
having fatuously spoken with con- 
siderable warmth of the personal 
charms and unexceptionable connec- 
tions of Miss Edgeworth, threw 
open the door of Cabin 9 and beat 
a discreet retreat. 

The electric light was _ blazing 
high, and the first object upon which 
her eyes fell was the counterfeit pre- 
sentment of her dead lover holding 
in a close embrace the charming fig- 
ure of her room-mate, well displayed 
by a very low-cut gown. Her pic- 
tured face was raised to the bent one 
of the gentleman, and the beholder 
could be in no doubt that, if the 
camera had delayed two _ seconds 
longer, it would have recorded a 
kiss. 

Effie gasped and sank down on a 
pile of her own small luggage, which 
had been dumped in the middle of 
the room. The photograph was an 
excellent likeness, but if it had been 
possible to doubt the identity of the 
original, proofs were to be seen on 
every hand. Arthur was there in 
every costume and pose. Duplicates 
of some of these pictures were 
among some of her own most cher- 
ished belongings, swathed in tissue 
paper, between violet sachets, ac- 
companied with pressed flowers and 
tied with blue ribbons. And, still 
worse, there were others here be- 
fore her offended eyes which she 
had never seen. She did not look 
more closely at the pictures. It was 
unnecessary, and might besides re- 
veal signatures and _ inscriptions 
which she dared not imagine. She 
remained in stunned inaction for 
some minutes, until she heard Miss 
Edgeworth’s voice approaching. 
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Then she rose, with the intention of 
confronting her, standing. But be- 
fore the decisive moment came, her 
courage evaporated. She opened 
the door of her mother’s cabin and 
slipped in, closing it behind her. 

The Colonel was on the lower 
deck making things pleasant for the 
officer of the day, and Mrs. Lang- 
worthy was busy in arranging his 
belongings and hers about the 
roomy cabin. Her daughter burst 
in upon her with cyclonic energy. 

“Mamma, that awful girl!” she 
gasped. Mrs. Langworthy paused 
in the act of nicely adjusting a shoe 
bag, and faced her daughter. 

“I hope, Effie, that you are not 
going to begin quarreling with your 
room-mate the first night! If you 
are not nice, your father declares he 
will put us ashore at Gibraltar.” 

“T don’t éare. I’d rather he would 
put me ashore in the middle of the 
ocean than stay in the room with 
that—that beast!” Her mother did 
not stop to point out the idiocy oi 
her remark. 

“What has she done, dear?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, mamma, she has our state- 
room filled with pictures of Arthur.” 
Mrs. Langworthy dropped the shoe 
bag on the floor and sat down. 

“Of Arthur?” she repeated, feel- 
ing a little shocked for the moment. 
“But I suppose she knew him, Real- 
ly, you know, Effie, lots of people 
did know dear Arthur.” 

“But he’s hugging her in one of 
them!” she added. 

“Oh, Effie!” gasped her mother. 
And then, after a moments’ pause, 
“But that must have been in fun.” 

“Fun!” sniffed Effie. 

“I mean, people don’t get photo- 
graphed when they’re really hug- 
ging,’ sensibly explained Mrs. 
Langworthy. “A _ horrid word, 
dear.” 

“Oh, you can call it embracing, 
or anything you please, but that’s 
what they are doing.” 

“Have you asked her—what’s her 
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name? — Edgeworth? — anything 
about it? 

“I haven’t spoken to the pig since. 
I ran in here when I heard her com- 
ing. I am not going back to that 
room.” 

“My dear child, you must! There 
is no other place for you, and your 
father said he would under no cir- 
cumstances interfere with the ar- 
rangements of the quartermaster. 
And it is getting late.” Miss Edge- 
worth could be heard moving about 
in the next room. “Come, Effie— 
your father will be up directly. You 
had better get it over. I'll go in 
with you if you like.” But Effie 
rose, feeling that she was receiving 
but temperate sympathy. 

“Thank you, mamma—lI shall face 
her alone.” 

“All right, dear. But don’t make 
a goose of yourself—and remember, 
if you give us any trouble, your 
father will leave us both at Gibral- 
tar. And after all, you know, dear 
Arthur is dead.” 


Effie had opened the door and 


scarcely heard these eminently rea- 


sonable last words. She stepped 
across the deck, and looked at the 
lights on the dock and in the city, 
and entertained a moment’s mad 
thought of running away. And then 
she turned back, and tapped at the 
door of No. 9, opening it immedi- 
ately after. 

Miss Edgeworth was seated on 
the sofa bed, with a book of devo- 
tions in one hand, and in the other 
a purple velvet photograph case, 
which she closed with ostentatious 
haste. She looked up and achieved 
a melancholy smile. 

“I was waiting to undress until 
you should come, so that I could 
show you about first. It is cold. 
The steam heat is not working very 
well,” she said, laying her hand on 
the little radiator under the win- 
dow, and speaking with the manner 
of an apologetic hostess. 

“You are too kind,” answered Ef- 
fie, with what would have been a 
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snort in a woman whose appearance 
was less suggestive of a dandelion 
puff. She leaned against the closed 
door, and allowed her eyes to wan- 
der about the gallery of Arthurs. 

“May I ask whose picture plays 
so important a part in the—ah— 
decorations?” Miss Edgeworth 
looked down and fingered the edges 
of her book. After a few moments 
of silence she raised her eyes, which 
were sweetly suffused. 

“It is Lieutenant Ballister. 
were to have been married. 
dead.” 

For the first time Effie observed 
the other’s mourning garb and con- 
nected it with her own loss. She 
continued to look at her for a little 
space, burrowing her regard in the 
crepe folds which trimmed the 
other’s skirt, and almost withering 
it with the white tarletan of the 
widow-like cuffs. 

“I see,” she said at last, slowly. 
“But really, I must trouble you to 
take these pictures down—espec- 
ially that one,” indicating the objec- 
tionable group of two. “Chere must 
be some mistake, you know, for as a 
matter of fact I was engaged to Mr. 
3allister.” 

Adela rose. 

“What do you mean, Miss Lang- 
worthy? Do you imply that I am 
not telling the truth?” 

“Oh, not at all! Doubtless you 
believe what you say. Dear Ar- 
thur’s manner was misleading. You 
see, | have known him since he was 
in short trousers, and I in short 
skirts. We were engaged before 
he went to West Point.” This was 
true, and it was quite unnecessary 
to mention the breach in the betro- 
thal which had covered a consider- 
able period. “As you see,” she con- 
tinued, “I am wearing mourning for 
him—with my parents’ consent.” 

Effie’s manner was_ reaching 
heights of dignity which would have 
amazed her mother. Miss Edge- 
worth stood facing her, and holding 
the book of devotions and the pho- 


We 


He is 
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tograph case behind her. She was 
unbecomingly flushed, and _ her 
glance fastened on a silver-backed 
hand-glass as on a potential weapon. 

“Probably you were engaged to 
him before he went to West Point. 
That was at a rather remote time. 
I never heard him speak of you— 
but then I never exacted any con- 
fessions from him. But he was cer- 
tainly engaged to me when he went 
to the Philippines, and I will allow 
no one to deny it. Why, I have his 
letters to me as his fiancee. I will 
show them to you!” This was a 
bluff. Ballister had never volun- 
tarily written to her, and the an- 
swers which politeness forced him 
to send to her numerous effusions 
were not in any sense compromis- 
ing. He had not been very handy 
with his pen. 

“Oh, pray don’t,” said Effie. “I 
am quite familiar with Arthur’s 
style. And I have the advantage of 
you in having received a great many 
of his confessions. Some of them 
were  quite—well—piquant. I 
know your name very well.” 

This bold untruth was her retort 
to the letter bluff, and it found its 
way home. In the last few minutes 
Miss Langworthy had decided that 
the best means of revenge for the 
aspirations of her rival lay in shar- 
ing her room during the voyage. 
With a cool head, much might be 
done in two months, or even less. 
But the photographs could not be 
allowed to look down on their dif- 
ferences. Certainly, up to now, Ef- 
fie had the best of it, and her seren- 
ity was augmented by the sound of 
the Colonel’s voice, which could 
plainly be heard through the parti- 
tion. The commanding officer was 
speaking, and he was hers. 

“IT am very sorry to insist, Miss 
Edgeworth,” she said, sweetly, “but 
I don’t think I can sleep with Ar- 
thur’s photographs about in this— 
this bold way. Take them down, 
please.” The Colonel’s voice uttered 
an audible damn, which seemed to 
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point her request. Adela determined 
to make a virtue of necessity. 

“Oh, very well, if they are painful 
to you,” she said. “I can quite im- 
agine that they might be under the 
circumstances,” she added, setting 
about removing the pictures, framed 
variously in silk, in embroidery, in 
leather, in linen, ‘in brocade. Miss 
Langworthy in the meantime de- 
tached herself, and began distribut- 
ing the contents of her dressing bag 
and her steamer trunk. Miss Edge- 
worth’s toilet articles were swept 
into one corner of the space allotted 
for such things, which was promptly 
overflowed with Miss Langworthy’s 
more imposing ones, 

“May I?” she said sweetly, as she 
removed Miss Edgeworth’s useful 
gray eiderdown wrapper from a 
hook and hung it over the diapha- 
nous folds of that lady’s best frock, 
replacing it with a dressing gown 
of pale flowered silk and lace, which 
had been the first item purchased for 
a prospective trousseau. She had 
put it in her steamer trunk with a 
view to its use only in case of some 
interesting illness—not sea-sickness. 
But now it must play its part in 
the confusion of her enemy. The 
only pictures she set up was a large 
one of the Colonel, wearing full- 
dress uniform, and a very martial 
air. Its presence seemed to lend a 
reflected rank to his daughter. She 
made a feint of consulting the other 
occupant of the room while dispos- 
ing her own numerous bags, brack- 
ets and pockets, but the end was a 
complete metamorphosis. Pink and 
green no longer. prevailed. And 
when, at a late hour, Miss Lang- 
worthy buttoned her very best night 
gown over her pretty white shoul- 
ders, it was with the assurance that 
the enemy was routed, horse, foot 
and dragoons. 

The ship had scarcely pulled out 
of the dock the next morning before 
all of its passengers were aware of 
the state of affairs between the two 
occupants of No. 9. The greater 
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number promptly took sides, and 
it must be said that, initially at least 
Miss Langworthy’s admirers were 
the more numerous. Most of them 
had known of her engagement, and 
only Mrs. Linwood, who was chap- 
eroning Miss Edgeworth, was aware 
that there had been even a flirta- 
tion between her charge and Arthur 
Ballister. The ennui of the long 
voyage was interrupted from time 
to time by rumors of passages at 
arms between the two rivals. They 
were avowedly on the most friendly 
terms, and after the second day out 
called each other respectively Adela 
and Effie. But it was not long be- 
fore the information was in circula- 
tion that Miss Edgeworth wore a 
switch, and availed herself of other 
meretricious aids to beauty; and, 
on the other hand, that Miss Lang- 
worthy pulled in her waist to a de- 
gree which threatened her health 
and complexion, and that she used 
her position as the commanding offi- 
cer’s daughter to commit many acts 
of sheer tyranny. 

In the meanwhile, there were 
signs that the memory of the late 
Lieutenant Ballister was paling. It 
had, indeed, received something of 
an extinguisher on the night when 
the candidates for the honor of 
mourning him had first advanced 
their respective claims. Neither 
could prove even to herself that the 
other was without rights in the 
case. By the time they had left 
Gibraltar, Miss Edgeworth had 
ceased from her interesting pose of 
gazing for hours daily at the horizon 
line, and was occupying herself 
more profitably in looking into the 
eyes of Captain Merton, the adju- 
tant, who, besides being a person- 
able young widower, was supposed 
to be possessed of influence on af- 
fairs generally almost as great as 
that of the Colonel himself. 

When they reached Valetta, Miss 
Langworthy also had put sorrow 
behind her sufficiently to show much 
interest in investigating the historic 
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relics of the Island of Malta in the 
devoted society of Lieutenant Bel- 
ford, who had once briefly filled 
the throne of her affections during 
an inter-regnum of Arthur. By the 
time they reached Ceylon Miss 
Langworthy had laid aside her black 
gowns and appeared in white, only 
modified by black sashes and neck- 
ribbons. Miss Edgeworth uttered 
a sigh when she looked at her on 
the first morning of this change, 
and did what she could to make her 
own costume more weedy. Not 
many days later, however, her dress 
also underwent a modification at 
the suggestion, she intimated, of 
Captain Merton. About that time 
Effie’s black ribbons were replaced 
by white ones; and after a little ex- 
cursion of a couple of days up into 
the mountains of Ceylon, during 
which Mrs. Langworthy was de- 
tained by illness in Colombo, and 
her daughter was accompanied by a 
kind and lax young chaperon, who 
never interfered with her tete-a-tete 
with Mr. Belford, that young lady 
boldly appeared at dinner one even- 
ing in a shameless blue sash. 

At Singapore, there was much 
news awaiting them. There had 
been an important fight in the Phil- 
ippines, in which one of our most 
valuable officers had been killed, to- 
gether with many other Americans 
of lesser official consequence, with- 
out the insurgent cause suffering 
serious damage. Some Customs 
House officials were in consultation 
with the Colonel, and the newspap- 
ers and despatches were fluttering, 
when Mrs. Langworthy approached 
her daughter, who was waiting with 
Mr. Belford, for the steam launch 
to be lowered to take them ashore. 

“Come into my room, Effie. I 
want to talk a little with you be- 
fore we go ashore.” The girl looked 
at her in some surprise. 

“Please don’t ask me to take a 
wrap, mamma, on this. scorching 
morning,” she said, as she followed 
her mother. The latter closed the 
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door, and pulled Effie down beside 
her on the sofa. 

“My dear, I have something to 
tell you,” she said. 

“Oh, mamma, has papa been made 
a General?” The mother laughed. 

“No, dear—something that will 
please you even better than that!” 

“What is it, mamma? Tell me, 
please, quickly.” 

“Arthur is living.” 

And then she proceeded to repeat 
to her daughter such details as were 
known in Singapore. The body 
which had been identified as that 
of Arthur Ballister was in reality 
the corpse of a soldier who had wan- 
dered from camp and been killed 
by insurgents several days before 
Ballister’s disappearance. The de- 
ception had been cleverly contrived 
by the officer’s captors to prevent 
the continuance of the search for 
him if he were known to be living. 
They had placed on the body Bal- 
lister’s personal papers, and_ his 
valueless watch, and their intention 
was to hold their prisoner for a 
ransom, or to obtain from him un- 
der torture information of the 
American plans and intentions to- 
wards them. He endured months of 
captivity, and finally escaped, find- 
ing his way, after incredible hard- 
ships and suffering, to a camp of 
our soldiers. When sufficiently re- 
covered, he had been sent to Man- 
ila, and from there had gone to 
Japan on sick leave. 

“Kiss me, darling—I’m so happy 
for you,” said her mother, who had 
always entertained a maternal 
weakness for Ballister. Darling 
kissed her, but seemed somewhat 
awed by her recovered happiness. 
When she left her mother’s cabin 
she met Mr. Belford, to whom also 
the news had just been communi- 
cated. He looked very sober and a 
little pale. 

“IT want to 


congratulate you, 
Miss Langworthy,” he said, taking 
her hand. He had been calling her 
Effie of late. 
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“Thank you, Mr. Belford. 1 won- 
der,” she added rather hysterically, 
and nodding in the direction of a 
group of which Miss Edgeworth 
was the center, “I wonder if they 
are congratulating her, too!” 

The two young women did not 
meet that morning until they found 
themselves seated opposite to one 
another at luncheon at a particu- 
larly charming hotel in Singapore. 
Miss Edgeworth wore a white shirt 
waist with a scarlet cravat, which 
she had borrowed from Mrs. Lin- 
wood, and was loudly proclaiming 
her recovered joy. Captain Mer- 
ton sat afar off, and talked much 
and exclusively of the aspect of the 
military affairs in the Philippines. 

After leaving Singapore, the hat- 
chet, which for several weeks had 
seemed to have been buried between 
Miss Langworthy and Miss Edge- 
worth, proved to have been but shal- 
lowly interred. It was resurrected 
and sharpened, and Number 9g was. 
the scene of considerable acrimoni- 
ous intercourse. The name of Ar- 
thur Ballister was never directly 
mentioned between them, but each 
assumed to be making joyous pre- 
paration for an understood end. Cap- 
tain Merton spent most of his time 
closeted with the Colonel, in the 
discussion of regimental affairs, 
preparatory to their arrival at Man- 
ila, or muddling with paper in the 
adjutant’s office. Mr. Belford and 
Effie continued to pass a consider- 
able portion of their days together, 
but their intercourse seemed to be 
marked by long silences, and the 
gentleman sighed a good deal. They 
had heard at Singapore of a state 
of affairs at Manila so unsettled that 
there was much doubt whether the 
women would be allowed to land; 
so many of them, notably Miss 
Edgeworth, busied themselves in 
making plans for a flight to Japan. 

The transport cast anchor in Man- 
ila Bay quite early on a hot March 
morning. She was promptly board- 
ed by customs and quarantine offi- 
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cers, and by numerous friends of 
the arriving passengers. Colonel 
Langworthy, who was always fear- 
ful of having his family participate 
in anything official, decreed that 
they should remain in the _back- 
ground until he should be ready to 
communicate anything of interest 
which he might learn. Mrs. Lang- 
worthy, who was not as a rule 
curious, and who intended to stop 
in Manila whether she was forbid- 
den or no, occupied herself in her 
cabin making ready to land. Effie, 
alone, hung rather disconsolately 
over the rail, and gazed at the roofs 
of Manila. She was beginning to 
wonder impatiently what was to be 
her fate, when Mr. Belford, detach- 
ing himself from the crowd for- 
ward, where news was being noisily 
given and received, approached her 
with a brisk step. 

“Lots of news,” 
cheerfully. 

“You look as if it were very good 
news,” she answered. 


he exclaimed 


“Oh, good enough. The regiment 
is to stop only to-night in Manila, 


“You call that good! You are 
easily pleased.” 

“Oh, there are oiher things: he 
said, with a beaming countenance. 

“Well, what are they? You look 
like the cat that has eaten the 
canary!” she added, rather rudely. 
He pulled a straight face, and hest- 
tated for a few moments. 

“The air of the Philippines seems 
to play the deuce with the affec- 
tions,” he remarked at last. 

“That sounds Delphic, but what 
do you mean, for instance?” 

“Well, for instance—the fact is. 
Effie, Ballister is married,” he blur- 
ted out at last, allowing a gratified 
grin to illuminate his features. 

Effie received this startling intel- 
ligence with no demonstration be- 
yond a quickly indrawn breath; but 
her mind ranged over a considerable 
field in the ensuing silence. 

“Then it is quite possible that this 
horrid Edgeworth girl told the 
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truth,” was her first remark. 

“Oh, I hardly think so!” protest- 
ed Mr. Belford, who discerned that 
to agree with her would not com- 
mend him to Miss Langworthy. And 
then that young woman sat down in 
a chair and laughed long and loud. 

“Isn’t it a mercy,” she said, when 
she had recovered her gravity suffi- 
ciently to speak, “that I did not 
arrive in Manila in weeds! You 
remember I had advanced into blue 
ribbons even before I knew he was 
alive. And to think that I cried 
bitterly when mamma insisted on 
bringing along all my pretty colored 
summer frocks. I swore I would 
never wear them. And dear Adela,” 
she added, breaking into laughter 
again, “her trunk is filled with inky 
garments. I think black grenadine 
is her most joyful fabric. I think 
Adela had better go to Japan— 
—China—Borneo—any old place 
rather than Manila!” 

“Well, as for Japan,” remarked 
Belford, “Ballister is still there— 
honeymooning and recuperating.” 

“By the way, who is she—my suc- 
cessful rival?” asked Effie. 

“From what I gather from those 
fellows,” nodding towards the other 
end of the deck, “she was a kind of 
a filibustering widow, out in search 
of adventure.” 

“Nothing very bad, I hope?” she 
said, quickly, with a pang in behalf 
of the faithless loved and lost. 

“Oh, no; respectable. Somebody’s 
sister-in-law, I believe. She was 


' pottering about, doing the Sister of 


Mercy act in one of the hospitals, 
where he was sent after his escape. 
They wére short of nurses, and she 
turned in and took charge of some 
of the young and good looking pa- 
tients. I never knew Ballister, but 
he seems to be rather—facile.” 

“Yes,” she assented, absently. 

“Effte,” he said, edging nearer 
her, “don’t you think it would be 
rather neat if we should go ashore 
engaged ?” 

And Effie thought it would. 
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BY SOLON ORR 


HE institution of the national 

assembly in Russia is the 

latest of several transitions in 
the advance from monarchy toward 
democracy. 

Theoretically, political progres- 
sion passes from kingship through 
class rule to democracy, and from 
democracy on through class _ rule 
again to the level of monarchy. The 
following scheme presents those 
stages of this progression with 
which we are here concerned: 

I. Monarchy. 2. Class rule. 3. 
Democracy. 

The Russian monarchy had long 
been absolute prior to the time of 
Peter the Great; its absolutism 
reached its culmination during his 
reign. In his effort to emphasize 
executive power, and thus further 
centralize the absolutism, he _ in- 
trenched the bureaucracy. It is an 
instance of overdone centralization. 
This development has_ since pro- 
duced a partial lessening of the ab- 
solutism, for the bureaucracy often 
foils the royal will, on the one hand, 
while stifling the aspiration of lib- 
erty from below on the other. 

The ascendency of the bureau- 
cracy thus forms one of the transi- 
tions from autocracy toward class 
rule. This domination has occupied 
the period which, in the usual order 
should have presented the prepon- 
derance of the aristocratic order; 
for it is plain that the nobility as 
such is not to dominate under the 
new condition. 

All this did not follow without 
some stir on the part of the nobles. 
On the death of Peter the Great, 
in 1730, without male heirs, the 
Secret High Council, composed of 


the higher nobility, found itself for 
the moment the only organ of Gov- 
ernment. It resolved to limit the 
autocracy by an aristocratic con- 
stitution, and to impose terms ac- 
cordingly on the Czarina elect. 
These conditions were: 

1. The High Council always to be 
composed of eight nobles, to be re- 
newed by co-option, and to be con- 
sulted by the Czarina in all affairs 
of government. 

2. Without the consent of the 
Council she was to make neither 
peace nor war, to impose no taxes, 
and to nominate to no post nor to 
any rank above that of Colonel. 

3. She was to put to death no 
member of the nobility, nor to con- 
fiscate the property of any noble 
without trial. 

4. She was neither to marry nor to 
choose a successor without the con- 
sent of the Council, In the event 
of her failure to fulfill these en- 
gagements, she was to forfeit the 
Crown of Russia. 

Anne, Duchess of Holstein, and 
the Princess Elizabeth, both daugh- 
ters of Peter I, were nearest the 
throne, and therefore the least like- 
ly to accede to these conditions. The 
Council, for that reason, turned to 
Anne Ivanovna, Duchess of Cour- 
land, who being without legitimate 
hope of the throne, would more 
likely accede. The offer was ac- 
cepted. 

This disposition wuuld have prac- 
tically secured supreme power to 
the noble families, Galitsyne 
and Dolgourouki. The jealousy of 
the lesser aristocracy was at once 
aroused, as well as the distrust of 
the orders below. These elements 
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aligned against the conspirators. 
The Council on their side sup- 
pressed meetings of remonstrance. 

On the Czarina’s arrival, the 
Council surrounded her with its 
own creatures, and strove to keep 
from her presence all enemies of the 
constitution. However, the malcon- 
tents were not to be foiled; it is 
said that children of ladies-in-wait- 
ing were used as secret messengers 
through whom missives were sent 
to the Czarina acquainting her with 
the true situation, and imploring of 
her the re-establishment of the au- 
tocracy. On February 25, 1731, the 
Council was suddenly summoned 
before the throne, where they were 
confronted by a concourse of some 
eight hundred persons, representing 
the lesser nobility, the clergy, the 
senate, and various administrative 
bodies. These presented her Majesty 
an earnest petition that the Crown 
resume its wonted autocracy. The 
Empress exclaimed: “What! The 
conditions sent me at Mittau—were 


they not the will of the whole peo- 


ple?” She was unanimously as- 
sured “No!” Whereupon she at 
once assumed absolute power—the 
traditions of autocracy were too 
strong for the coup. 

The Nobiliary Assemblies may be 
said to feebly represent what should 
have been the domination of the 
aristocracy during the last century. 
These were created by Catherine 
the Great in 1785, and are still in 
existence. They are of provincial 
jurisdiction only. Their powers, 
not only less than enactive, were 
not fully consultative. Finances, 
the control of the police, and the 
nomination of the chief function- 
aries and local justices were theirs. 
Their sessions were convoked tri- 
ennially. 

The bureaucracy has already 
greatly reduced the very meagre 
powers of these assemblies. The 


only appointments now left them, 


is the choice of their own assembly 
presidents. Land holding was the 
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original qualification; this has since 
been lowered to include college 
graduates and citizens who have 
served in some elective office. Free 
discussion of their own class inter- 
ests is granted. They alone enjoy 
the right of petition, limited, how- 
ever, to their own caste interests. 
For the most part their powers have 
been transferred to the zemstvos. 
The zemstvos present a loweriug 
of legislative power to the orders 
below, and including the nobility. 
Before discussing these assemblies, 
let us review the village commune 
or mir, one of the elements from 
which the zemstvo is constituted. 
The zemstvos, be it known, repre- 
sent the several classes of Russians 
rather than the people as a whole. 
The village commune or mir has 
remained the minor unit of local 
administration for the peasantry 
since ancient times. Prior to the 
Emancipation, which terminated 
serfdom in 1861, local administra- 
tion and local justice subsisted in 
the hands of the landlord. The 
Emancipation, besides giving per- 
sonal liberty to the peasants, placed 
in their hands the functions of local 
regulation, administration and jus- 
tice. This excludes the higher 
classes, on the one hand; while on 
the other, the jurisdiction of the 
mir does not extend to these orders. 
The members of the village com- 
mune, by virtue of community of 
land and solidarity of taxation, have 
equal rights therein. They elect 
their own officers from among them- 
selves. As a body, they pass upon 
the withdrawal of a member, and on 
the enroilment of a new one. They 
also expel and banish an objection- 
able villager. An absent member 
can be remanded to his village on 
the request of his commune. The 
commune wields the right of correc- 
tion over its members, and is re- 
sponsible for them to the central 
government. Its supervision ex- 
tends even to the cultivation of 
crops. The commune leases, rents, 
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buys and sells land. Its members are 
its tenants, as before they were the 
tenants of the landlord. 

In these miniature democracies 
we view a measure of minor local 
self-government, not enjoyed even 
in our Own country. 

The volost consists of a group of 
village communes. The adminis- 
tration of these larger divisions is 
also entrusted to the peasants, on 
a basis of representation. The vo- 
lost is of rather less magnitude than 
our county governments. 

To return to our consideration of 
the zemstvos, it was elsewhere 
stated that in these assemblies were 
represented the several classes of 
Russians, rather than the people as 
a whole; as a matter of fact, this 
holds good as to the several classes 
of land holders; that is, large and 
sinall land holders. Delegates are 
chosen from the peasants, the town 
house holders, the nobles and other 
large land holders. The peasant 
electors are chosen by the volost 


assembly, and these electors in turn 


elect delegates to the zemstvo. 
Large land holders, that is, individ- 
ual holders of five hundred acres or 
more, are voters in their group apart 
from the peasants. The nobles are 
voters not as nobles, but as large 
land holders. This class of voters 
also chooses electors, who in turn 
elect zemstvo delegates. 

The district zemstvo, while ex- 
ceeding the jurisdiction of our 
counties, is less than that of our 
State Governments. The provin- 
cial zemstvos fairly correspond to 
our State Legislatures. Both dis- 
trict and provincial zemstvos are 
convened annually. The sessions of 
the former are limited to fifteen days 
—those of the latter to twenty days. 
The deliberative powers of both 
bodies extend to the regulation of 
public charities, agriculture, com- 
merce and industry. They were in- 
stituted in 1864. 
~ These new legislative creations 
did not’limit the bureaucracy in the 
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least. Alexander II repeatedly nar- 
rowed the enactive powers of these 
bodies. The zemstvos are forbid- 
den to consider many classes of leg- 
islation without the Governor’s as- 
sent ; among these are the construc- 
tion of the provincial roads, and any 
increase of the local taxes. All 
measures of whatever character are 
subject to the Governor’s veto. He 
may yet suspend a measure passed 
over his head by referring the same 
to the Minister of the Interior. In 
yet other classes of legislation even 
the Governor’s sanction remains in- 
sufficient without the direct ap- 
proval of the Minister of the Inter- 
ior, as instanced in all measures 
touching the main taxes and large 
provincial loans. Observe that the 
zemstvos are limited in precisely 
those functions of taxation which 
give a legislative body its strength 
as an organ of government. 

The proceedings of these bodies 
are published only with the Gov- 
ernor’s approval. 

Looking toward the Crown, the 
zemstvos find themselves as limited 
as in their deliberations for the 
public good. These bodies can me- 
morialize the imperial government 
in matters of provincial interest, 
only with the Governor’s sanction. 
It was ascertained in 1881 that of 
many memorials so addressed, oniy 
two per cent were ever acted on. 
It is especially significant when we 
remember that the national assem- 
bly was not yet instituted; and that 
these zemstvo petitions were the 
only legislative channels by which 
such matters could be brought to 
the imperial notice. 

Alexander II gave the Governors 
the right either to suspend or con- 
firm the functionaries appointed by 
the zemstvos. For the execution 
of the measures which they are per- 
mitted to pass these bodies are 
helplessly dependent on the pleas- 
ure of the Governors. 

The obligations of the zemstvos 
are far beyond their resources; they 
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are barred from taxing personal 
property, and commerce and indus- 
try. They are limited to land taxes 
only—a resource already overbur- 
dened by the imperial Government. 
Note in this a device of the bureau- 
cracy to render self-government un- 
popular by making it burdensome. 

In spite of hampering conditions 
these bodies have greatly extended 
their resources, though these are yet 
far behind. They have effected 
much for public instruction and 
Sanitation, though ever hindered by 
a hostile system of bureaucratic in- 
spection, and with which they are 
forbidden to interfere. Whenever, 
in these and other regards, the 
zemstvos. have aspired for added 
power or liberty, they have been 
ruthlessly snubbed by the central 
Government. 


The emphasis of the executive 


power over the legislative, which we 
have observed all the way through 
is to be expected when we view the 
nearness in time to the long period 


of absolutism, of these initial ten- 
dencies toward the democracy to be. 

Since the cities will probably be 
represented in the national assem- 
bly, we may here review the ad- 
vance of municipal liberty. This 
advance had its beginning long be- 
fore the establishment of the nobil- 
iary assemblies, and antedated by 
twelve years the attempt of the 
nobles to set up an aristocratic con- 
stitution. Peter the Great created 
the “Municipal Chambers” in 1718. 
This body, chosen, from the bur- 
ghers, was entrusted with the con- 
trol of the police, the collection of 
the taxes, and the city adminstra- 
tion proper. It was afterwards dis- 
continued and again restored. 

In 1785, the same year in which 
she granted the nobiliary assem- 
blies, Catherine the Great gave the 
cities a corporate organization and 
new elective institutions. The 
voters were grouped according to 
rank and condition. The delegates 
were elected from each _ separate 


.recognized as voters. 
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group, but sat jointly in the duma. 
This amounted to a lowering of the 
suffrage. 

Alexander II. withdrew the cor- 
porate organization in 1870, and 
substituted a property qualification 
in place of the class elections. The 
citizens were grouped in three cata- 
gories, according to taxes paid. 
The nobles were included not be- 
cause they were noble as under the 
old arrangement, but because they 
were taxpayers. The taxpayers of 
each group chose electors ; the elect- 
ors of each group in turn chose the 
delegates to the duma as follows: 
the large taxpayers chose one-third ; 
the middle-raters, another third; 
and the small taxpayers, the re- 
maining third. Observe that, the 
new arrangement preserved the 
group system; and that the sui- 
frage was not equal as regards the 
voters of each group. 

In some towns the lower group 
controlled, apparently enabled to 
do so by the apathy of the others. 
In the larger cities, notably St. 
Petersburg, the influence of the 
merchant class preponderated with 
the result that much corruption at- 
tended municipal administration. 

To remedy these practices, Al- 
exander III abolished the group 
system in 1892. Real estate holders 
and the heads of commercial houses 
and industrial establishments are 
Aside from 
these, the pecuniary qualifications 
were so raised as to retract the suf- 
frage from many of the small tax- 
payers. However, it is equal suf- 
frage for those who still hold it, 
which it was not before. Strange 
enough, professional men, govern- 
ment employees, teachers, artists, 
literary men, retired army officers 
and persons living on incomes con- 
tinue disenfranchised. This prob- 
ably results from the working of 
the qualification of holding prop- 
erty within the city limits. The 
constituency is rated at one repre- 
sentative to five hundred or one 
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thousand voters. The candidates 
are named by a primary system, 
direct but cumbersome. There ‘s 
no limit to the number of candidates 
for each office, but the law requires 
an absolute majority for an elec- 
tion. The practice is that many 
candidates aspire for the same of- 
fice. In this way the full council 
cannot be elected. The Minister of 
the interior chooses the remainder 
from the outgoing duma, should 
such failure occur. 

The tenure of office is four years. 
The sessions of the duma are not 
periodic, but are convoked by the 
Mayor as necessity prompts or on 
the demand of a fixed number of 
members. The sessions are fre- 
quent in the large cities, but infre- 
quent in the provincial towns. 
Though the sessions are _ public, 
their proceedings are published only 
under censor. Since the numerous 
membership of the duma burdens 
deliberation, that body delegates its 


power to an executive board, subject 


however to their approval. In prac- 
tice, the Mayor acting with the ex- 
ecutive board, is able to foil the 
duma. 

The duma, like the zemstvo, is 
hampered by the lack of resource, its 
taxing power is limited to real es- 
tate and licenses. As with other 
Russian political institutions which 
look toward popular rule, the muni- 
cipal governments are ever under 
the strict supervision of the bureau- 
cracy. 

To sum up: We have seen that 
Russian absolutism culminated un- 
der Peter the Great; and that the 
bureaucracy thus developed, after- 
ward slightly weakened the auto- 
cracy to the gain of the former. 
The nobles, we have seen, attempted 
an aristocratic constitution in 1730, 
but failed. It was shown that the 
great Catherine created the nobil- 
iary assemblies in 1785. Municipal 
liberty, it was pointed out, had its 
beginning in 1718 in the establish- 
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ment of the “Municipal Chambers” 
by Peter I; that in 1785 it was en- 
larged by Catherine the Great. That 
these liberties were further en- 
larged and extended in 1870 under 
Alexander II; and that the changes 
made in 1892, though they retracted 
the suffrage from many, gave to 
those retaining it a more direct suf- 
frage than before. The emancipa- 
tion and enfranchisement of the 
serfs in 1861, it was stated, devel- 
oped the village and volost democra- 
cies. The introduction of the zemst- 
vos in 1864 forms the immediate pre- 
cursor of the national assembly now 
in prospect. We view in these suc- 
cessive changes the advance to a 
more extended suffrage as to the 
number of voters, and to larger and 
more extended powers of citizen- 
ship. 

This brings us to the national as- 
sembly, the latest transition in this 
recession from absolutism. [t 
comes with the promise of a more 
extended suffrage for the people, 
and of enactive legislative powers 
for itself. The question arises, the 
influence of what class will domi- 
nate in the deliberations of this 
body, when the present wave of 
feeling subsides? The influence of 
the nobility is passing. The prepon- 
derant influence of the merchant 
class in the large cities, together 
with the fact that the influence of 
this element on the imperial govern- 
ment, limiting the zemstvos to land 
taxation, strongly indicates that the 
class rule that Russia is soon to 
know is that of the commercial or- 
der. We may expect the national 
assembly steadily to pursue the ex- 
tension of the legislative powers of 
the zemstvos and dumas as well as 
its own. Along this line are sure 
to follow the parliamentary strug- 
gles incident to the shifting of gov- 
ernmental emphasis from the execu- 
tive to the legislative side as pro- 
gression moves along toward demo- 
cracy. 





THE EAGLE OF YOSEMITE 


BY D. S. RICHARDSON 


Down the mighty gorge I sailed 
Half a hundred years ago, 
And my winged shadow trailed 
Over rock and pool below. 
Overhead the limpid sky 
Underneath the black abyss, 
And the echoes tossed my cry 
Hurtling from the precipice. 


O the joy of headlong flight! 

O the swoop from peak to peak! 
O the scream of wild delight 

Where the tumbling waters speak! 
Who could stay me? I was king, 

Every cloud and wind my own, 
Every rock a living thing, 

Every sky-kissed crag a throne. 


Who could stay me? Looking down, 
Far as eagle eye could see, 
Ice-hewn gorge and glacial crown 
Slept in primal mystery. 
God’s deep solitude was there, 
Brooding still on mount and vale, 
And the grizzly from his lair 
Shuffled down the rocky trail. 


Ho! I shouted: Where the pine, 
Wind-bewildered whips the sky— 
Where the groaning glaciers whine 
And the boiling waters cry; 
Where the swirling mists arise, 
Incense-bearing to God’s throne— 
Where the splendor never dies, 
I am king, and 1 alone. 


Then a whisper from the West, 
And a shiver on the trail— 
Lo, upon the mountain’s crest 
Stood the white man, stern and pale. 
Stood he there with mocking eyes, 
Counting all her glories o’er— 
Peace went out from Paradise 
And the eagle reigns no more. 





WITH THE NEW BOOKS 





BY ARTHUR H. DUTTON 


N important contribution to 

American historic literature 

has been made in the publica- 
tion of “The Letters and Addresses 
of Thomas Jefferson,” under the 
joint editorship of William B. Par- 
ker, lecturer in English at Columbia 
University, and Jonas Viles, assist- 
ant professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

The book is an extremely valu- 
able one for the average reader, be- 
ing a handy compendium of tlhe 
writings, published and unpublished 
of the great American, and giving 
in convenient form a presentation 
of Jefferson’s ideas and principles. 
Letters written by him on such sub- 
jects as the control of the Missis- 
sippi, the constitutionality of a na- 


tional bank, on slavery, on party. 


lines, on the Louisiana purchase, on 
the public debt, on the obligations 
and discomforts of public office, on 
local government, and many other 
matters of permanent public inter- 
est, are of themselves enduring liter- 
ary riches, Hiis resolutions on the 
alien and sedition laws, his views 
on the relations with England, on 
public ownership, and other sub- 
jects, are things to be read with in- 
terest and studied with care by 
every citizen concerned in his coun- 
try’s welfare as well as by the pub- 
licist. There are several writings 
on matters of philosophy, religion, 
ethics and other abstract subjects 
which are worthy of deep attention. 

The edition is based to a large ex- 
tent upon the complete works of 
Jefferson, published under the aus- 
pices of the Jefferson Memorial So- 
ciety. 

The Unit Book Pub. Co., N. Y. 


“The Storm Signal” is the title of 
a novel of Southern life after the 
Civil War, by Gustave F. Mertins, 
well illustrated by Arthur I. \eller. 
It deals with the relations between 
the whites of the South and the ne- 
groes, with lynching, with the pe- 
culiar social conditions that resulted 
from the war, and the passions, su- 
perstitions and ambitions of both 
races. The book is well written, 
full of stirring scenes and episodes, 
and is a good word-picture of real, 
latter-day life in the southern 
United States. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 


“Bubbles” is the appropriate 
name given to a little book written 
by Stanley Mayall, and it makes 
good its name. It is not a story. 
It is just a collection of—well, of 
bubbles. The bubbles are little 
rhymes of the kind that may be 
memorized and sprung at jolly lit- 
tle Bohemian dinners and suppers, 
where levity reigns, where one may 
enjoy some of the nonsense that is 
“relished by the wisest men.” It as- 
pires to: nothing more than this— 
lively, sprightly doggerel, for light 
hearted merry makers. Its frontis- 
piece, for example, has this: 


“The bottle seeks the young man’s 
brain, 

The bad girl 
drain, 

The parson hankers for his soul, 

The devil grins—and orders coal.” 


Mayhew Publishing Co., Boston. 


—_— 


would his pockets 


In “Over 100 Ways to Work 
One’s Way Through College,” 
Selby A. Moran endeavors to aid 
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ambitious but impecunious young 
men to make a living while they are 
getting a higher education. That the 
author is qualified to give advice 
on the subject is demonstrated by 
the fact that when he went first to 
college his worldly possessions con- 
sisted of the clothes he wore and 
the sum of $9.27 in cash. He got 
through in good shape. Some of 
the industries suggested to the 
youth who would work his way 
through college on his own re- 
sources are repairing gasoline 
stoves, selling breakfast foods, re- 
pairing bicycles, acting as pastor, 
washing dishes, soliciting orders for 
underwear, working as night clerk 
in a hotel, peeling potatoes, repair- 
ing tinware, delivering milk, doing 
mending, lecturing, delivering 
trunks, doing janitor work, solicit- 
ing advertisements, agency for mail 
order house, and other expedients 
as varied and contrasting as they 
are ingenious. 

The University Press, 
bor, Mich. 


Ann Ar- 


An odd pamphlet has been pro- 
duced by Charles Welsh, entitled 
“Automobilia.” It departs from 
the conventional book shape, and is 
formed like an automobile. Its con- 
tents consist of some varied litera- 
ture of automobiling, including an- 
ecdotes, rhymes, bons-mots and 
short skits generally pertaining to 
the sport as well as a short history 
of the evolution of automobiling. 
It is altogether a novel publication, 
at once interesting, entertaining and 
instructive. The serious and the 
humorous alternate in proper meas- 
ure. 

H. M. Caldwell Company, Boston. 

“The Value of Courage,” is a 
handsomely bound and artistically 
gotten up volume, consisting of nu- 
merous quotations, in both prose 
and poetry, by many authors, on 
the subject of courage as a virtue, 
and edited by Frederic Lawrence 


Overland Monthly. 


Knowles. From Plutarch, Socrates, 
Cicero, to Shakespeare, [ennyson, 
>ir Walter Scott, from Emerson, 
Walt Whitman, Ruskin, to Roose- 
velt, Kipling and other writers of 
the. present day, the authorships of 
the various ideas, ideals, aphorisms, 
epigrams and verses cover a wide 
field. In his introduction to the vol- 
ume the editor says: “American lit- 
erature is fearfully in need of 
the note of courage. We are 
confronted with the paradox 
that this most buoyant of peoples 
has little in its literature suggestive 
of the triumphant democracy from 
which it sprang.” The deficit is 
made good by the book at hand. 
M. Caldwell Co., Boston. 

The books of Agnes and Eger- 
ton Castle always have a subtle, en- 
ticing and fascinating flavor of their 
own, and “The Heart of Lady 
Anne” is no exception to this rule. 
It is the story of a frivolous, petted, 
spoiled beauty of a young wife, 
seemingly without the deeper wo- 
manly emotions, until love for her 
husband gradually develops her 
character into something nobler, 
and opens her eyes. 

It is written in delightful, old- 
world style, with all the romance, 
chivalry, frivolity, and intrigue of 
the “good old days.” 

It is exquisitely printed and illus- 
trated, and can be considered as 
one of the prettiest little volumes 
issued during the holiday season. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co., Publish- 
ers, New York. 


A quarter of a million copies of 
a single book (not fiction) is the 
remarkable record of a little volume 


bv Anna R. Brown Lindsay, entitled 
“What is Worth While.” It was 
first published by Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Co., in 1893, and has been re- 
printed in constantly increasing edi- 

tions until it has now reached the 
250th thousand mark. And the end 
is not yet. 























MONTEREY. 
“I hear the faint sobbing of the sea 
In caverns under me.’’: 
—Longfellow—‘‘Palingenises.”’ 











